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REMODELING, DECORATING AND FURNISHING 


HEN you undertake to remodel, decorate and 

furnish your house by the ordinary method, you 

burden yourself with trouble. If you make no 
one firm responsible for the entire work, you must assume 
that responsibility yourself. And because you are not an 
expert at such matters, you lay up for yourself annoyance, 
delay, excessive cost and dissatisfaction. 


The advantages of the Hoggson Co-operative Method are 
never more strongly emphasized than when applied to re- 
modeling, decorating and furnishing. Suppose that you 
place your town house in our hands. One contract with 
us covers every detail of the work and assures you of har- 
monious results ; it limits the cost to you and the profit to us. 
This contract is guaranteed by a bond, if requested. As 
we have a habit of finishing our work om time, you may 
take an untroubled vacation and return to find everything 
completed and the house ready for occupancy. 


State your requirements and let us inform you further. 
We have representatives in fifteen states and can handle 
work anywhere. 


HOGGSON BROTHERS 


7 EAST FORTY -FOURTH FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
STREET, NEW YORK BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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Survey of the World 


We refer editorially to 
the decision of the 
United States Su- 
preme Court in the Standard Oil cases. 
——The committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives named to investigate the 
Sugar Trust has fixt June 1 as the date 
to begin the inquiry into the affairs of 
the American Sugar Refining Company 
and other refiners. Representative Hard- 
wick, of Georgia, is chairman. Sub-com- 
mittees were appointed to inquire into 
various phases of the sugar industry, 
prices, corporate organization, control of 
product, and prosecutions. An in- 
quiry into the activities of the United 
States Steel Corporation and its sub- 
sidiary companies will be undertaken 
by a special committee of Congress un- 
der the authority of a resolution passed 
May 16 by the House of Repre- 
sentatives.gy”" The committee consists 
of Representatives Stanley, of Ken- 
tucky, chairman; Bartlett, of Geor- 
gia;. Beall, of Texas; Littleton, of 
New York, and McGillicuddy, of Maine, 
Democrats, and Olmstead, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Young, of Michigan; Sterling, of 
Illinois, and Danforth, of New York, Re- 
publicans. Chairman Stanley offered the 
resolution on inquiry in the last Con- 
gress, but failed to get action on it. He 
introduced it again at the beginning of 
the present special session. His commit- 
tee is authorized to ascertain whether the 
steel company or any of its officers or 
agents “have caused or have a tendency 
to cause restriction of competition.” It 
also is to go into the question of competi- 
tion, capitalization, the official conduct 
of the corporation’s officers and other 
subjects. The purpose of the inquiry is 
to show if possible that the steel com- 
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pany is a combination in restraint of 
trade and that as such it is operated in 
violation of the Sherman Anti-trust law. 
& 

According to the 
Bribery in Elections report of the Helm 

committee of the 
Illinois State Senate, William Lorimer’s 
election as United States Senator in 
1909 was accomplished thru corruption 
and bribery. The report was made May 
17. The committee of five reports that 
it sought to follow up trails leading to- 
ward the sources of the bribery fund, 
but that it was blocked by the habeas 
corpus decision of Judge Petit in behalf 
of Edward Tilden, George M. Benedict 
and William C. Cummings. The Illinois 
Senate in accepting the report of its 
committee called upon the Senate of the 
United States to investigate anew the 
election of the junior Senator from II- 
linois. The passage of this resolution 
removes all doubt as to whether the Sen- 
ate will authorize a second investigation. 
Senator Edgar Crawford, of Corral 
County, Ohio, accused of soliciting a 
bribe of $200 from W. H. Cook, of 
Springfield, secretary of the Ohio Butch- 
ers’ and Grocers’ Association, pleaded 
not guilty when arraigned in the Colum- 
bus Criminal Court before Judge Kin- 
lead last week. The value of the ex- 
posure of legislative corruption as an in- 
fluence in accelerating reform legislation 
is evidenced in the acceptance of the 
Green Workmen’s Compensation bill by 
both branches of the Ohio Legislature, 
and in the passage by the House of. the 
women’s nine-hour workday bill—the 
latter bill being amended to limit the 
hours of labor to fifty-four a week, with- 
out express stipulation as to the period 
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of daily employment. The workmen’s 
compensation act requires employers to 
contribute 90 per cent. and employees 
10 per cent. of the fund to be used for 
compensation. Awards from this fund 
are to be made to injured workmen or 
to the estates of the dead by a State 
board. Employers are not obliged to act 
under the provisions of the new law; 
but, as in recent New Jersey legislation, 
the advantages incident in its acceptance 
are increased by a section of the act abol- 
ishing the usual grounds of defense in 
damage cases brought by employees. 
The Ohio legislation is part of Governor 
Harmon’s legislative program. 


The Supreme Court, late 
in the afternoon on the 
15th, announced its deci- 
sion in the Standard Oil case, affirming, 
by unanimous vote of the Justices, the 
decree of the lower court, which orders 
a dissolution of the company. The time 
allowed for obeying the order, however, 
was extended from thirty days to six 
months. Chief Justice White prepared 
and read the opinion, which contained 
20,000 words. It was regarded as one 
which committed the court to the view, 
as Attorney-General Wickersham said, 
that “only contracts, combinations, etc., 
which in any way unreasonably or un- 
duly restrain interstate trade and com- 
merce” are prohibited by the Sherman 
act. Justice Harlan sharply dissented 
from this view, asserting that the court 
was reversing itself and was engaged in 
judicial legislation. The subject is dis- 
cussed in our editorial pages. Men 
prominent in business or finance gener- 
ally commended the opinion, and the 
announcement of it was followed by an 
advance of prices in the securities 
market. The attitude of Justice Harlan 
was also that of Senators La Follette 
and Kenyon, who said the court’s inter- 
pretation of the law was a dangerous 
one. Senators Culberson, Reed, Jones 
and Gore introduced bills to amend the 
law so that it should prohibit all re- 
straint of trade or competition, “whether 
reasonable or unreasonable.”———On the 
19th, the Government brought suit in 
New York against nine Eastern lumber 
dealers’ associations and their 150 offi- 
cers, ‘under the Sherman act, alleging 
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that they were guilty of “undue and un- 
reasonable” restraint of trade and com- 
petition. The main complaint is that by 
division of territory, blacklisting, boy- 
cotting, etc., they have sought to prevent 
the sale of lumber by the manufacturer 
or the wholesaler directly to the con- 
sumer. There will be other similar suits 
in the West. 
x ° 
. ‘ After the fall of Juarez 
porns Bbw Madero gave Diaz fifteen 
days to agree with him as 
to the terms of peace. Negotiations 
were resumed on the 15th. Madero 
asked for half the Cabinet and for the 
Governors of fourteen of the twenty- 
seven States; also for a new election, 
soldiers’ pensions, general amnesty, and 
the reforms which had been promised. 
It soon became known that an agree- 
ment would be reached. Commissioner 
Carbajal predicted that peace would be 
established in a short time. On the 17th 
it was officially announced at the Mexi- 
can capital that President’ Diaz and 
Vice-President Corral would resign be- 
fore June 1; that Minister De la Barra 
would then become Acting President, 
with Madero as his chief adviser, provi- 
sion thus being made virtually for a 
joint Presidency; that De la Barra 
would name the Minister of War and 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs ; that the 
other Cabinet Ministers would be named 
by the joint action of De la Barra and 
Madero; that a new election would be 
had within six months, and that Con- 
gress would be asked to grant the de- 
mands for amnesty, pensions, etc. When 
Diaz yielded to the arguments of his 
Cabinet he was in bed, suffering much 
pain because of an ulcerated tooth and 
other ailments. The news was tele- 
graphed to Madero, and then, at Juarez, 
an armistice of five days for the entire 
republic was agreed upon and pro- 
claimed. It was thought that there 
would be friction over the proposed ap- 
pointment of Gen. Bernardo Reyes to be 
Minister of War. Madero opposed 
Reyes, and would not yield to the ap- 
peals of De la Barra. Reyes, returning 
from Europe, arrived in Havana on the 
19th, and was detained there by cable- 
grams from the Government. His son 
set out to see Madero and argue with 
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him. On the 18th Madero was invited 
by Diaz, or the Government, to come to 
the capital and participate in the work 
of reconstruction. He consented and 
said he would start from Juarez within 
two or three days. On the following 
day, however, he said that peace would 
not be declared until after the accession 
of De la Barra to the Presidency, partly 
for the reason that action of Congress 
upon points at issue was required, with 
action of State legislatures concerning 
new Governors. ‘Uf course,” he added, 
“peace is assured.” He had decided 
that he would not go to the capital until 
De la Barra should have been . made 
President. There were rumors of a plot 
to assassinate Madero, and it was said 
he thought it would be wise to delay his 
journey. Reports from the capital said 
that the revolutionists might have even 
six of the eight Cabinet places; that two 
would be given to Dr. Gomez and his 
brother; that Madero’s uncle Ernesto 
would be Minister of Finance, and that 
the Minister of War (named by the 
Government) would be General Ras- 
cona, instead of General Reyes. There 
was some expectation that peace would 
be: proclaimed on the 22d, that Diaz 
would retire on the 24th, and that the 
formal transfer of the Government 
would take place on the 25th. In an 
address to 2,000 rebel soldiers at Juarez, 
on the 20th (exactly six months from 
the beginning of the revolt), Madero 
bade farewell to his army. He said he 
should start for the capital “in about a 
week” to make peace permanent, and 
that the armistice would probably be 
prolonged. Afterward he asserted that 
there was to be no “joint Presidency,” 
but that as a private citizen he was to 
assist De la Barra. A peace agree- 
ment was signed at Juarez on the 21st 
by Judge Carbajal, Madero and Dr. 
Gomez. Messages were at once sent to 
all the revolutionist commanders. 


& 


There was doubt thruout 
the week as to the atti- 
tude of the rebel leaders 
who were fighting near the capital, and 
especially concerning the course to be 
taken by General Figueroa, who, as the 
commander of 12,000 men, might be led 
by ambition and military success to be- 
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come Madero’s rival. On the 16th, he 
captured Iguala. The commander of the 
Federal garrison and five other officers 
were courtmartialed and shot for a 
treacherous use of a white flag. The 
trick had led eleven rebels to death. 
Figueroa also captured Chilpancingo. 
More than a thousand of his soldiers are 
commanded by a woman, “La Neri” called 
the Mexican Joan of Arc, the wealthy 
daughter of a general who was killed 
years ago while fighting against Diaz. 
She has six women on her staff. On the 
18th, being then only two days’ march 
from the capital, Figueroa refused to 


honor the Madero armistice. He was 
determined to capture the capital. He 
distrusted the Diaz Government. “We 


shall lay down our arms,” said he, “only 
when Madero is President.” Two days 
later it was reported that he and his 
lieutenants had yielded to Madero’s ap- 
peals. Their replies, by telegraph, passed 
thru the hands of Diaz, and the old 
President with grim humor consented to 
the transmission of a dispatch in which 
La Neri, yielding reluctantly, said that if 
the negotiations should fail she would 
keep on fighting until she could send 
Diaz’s head to Madero on a silver plat- 
ter. Still, at the end of the week, it was 
not clear that Madero could control 
Figueroa. There was plenty of fight- 
ing in the early part of the week, and 
the rebels were almost always victorious. 
Torreon, prominent in mining and man- 
ufactures, fell after a two days’ battle. 
Colima, Tehuacan and Manzanillo (the 
port on the west coast) made no resist- 
ance. Hermosillo, capital of Sonora, was 
evacuated by the Federals. Tampico’s 
garrison went over to the revolutionists. 
At Cautla, 300 Federals held out for two 
days against 1,200 rebels. Half of the 
Federals were killed. At Sombrerete, 
near Torreon, nearly all of the Federal 
soldiers lost their lives, and at the end 
of a two days’ fight the town was sacked. 
Pachuca, 60 miles from the capital, was 
taken and almost destroyed by dynamite 
and fire. Several towns along the line of 
the electric current which supplies power 
for lighting and for trolleys in the capi- 
tal fell into the hands of the rebels, but 
the current was not checked. There 
are eleven cases of typhus fever, and two 
of smallpox, in Juarez. Sefior Obre- 
gon, one of the two agents representing 
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the Government in the semi-official nego- 
tiations with Madero, has been banished 
from the revolutionists’ camp because he 
attemtped to bribe General Orozco. 
Cuernavaca, seventy miles from the cap- 
ital, having been evacuated by the Fed- 
erals, was peacefully occupied on the 
21st by Figueroa, who said he was 
bound by the armistice, but was taking 
this step to preserve order. 





Dr. José Madriz, who 
succeeded Zelaya as 
President of Nicar- 
agua, died last week in Mexico City, 
where he had been a refugee for several 
months. At the time of his death the ar- 
rival in the same city of Juan Estrada, 
as a refugee, was expected. Estrada, 
who overthrew the Government of Ma- 
driz and made him an exile, suddenly re- 
signed the presidency of Nicaragua two 
weeks ago, placing the Government in 
the hands of Vice President Adolfo 
Diaz. Estrada had quarreled with Gen- 
eran Mena, his Minister of War. The two 
represented, respectively, the liberal and 
conservative wings of the dominant 
party. Estrada caused the imprisonment 
of Mena, but the latter, really being more 
powerful than the President, speedily re- 
gained his liberty and compelled Estrada 
to resign. Retaining his Cabinet office 
under Diaz, he is regarded as the ruler 
of Nicaragua. Estrada had been author- 
ized by the Nicaraguan Congress to ne- 
gotiate a loan of $15,000,000 in New 
York.——Reports from Washington say 
that the convention or agreement con- 
cerning a loan to Honduras will not be 
approved by the Senate. Colombia 
persists in refusing to recognize the inde- 
pendence of Panama, and Dr. Mendoza, 
Panama’s commissioner, has left the Co- 
lombian capital. Bankers in Paris 
have signed an agreement for a loan of 
$7,000,000 to Costa Rica. This loan will 
be used in refunding the internal debt 
and for public improvements. The Keith, 
or American, loan is for refunding the 
foreign debt. In Guatemala, Presi- 
dent Cabrera has issued a decree of gen- 
eral amnesty for all political exiles and 
political prisoners. In his recent mes- 
sage to Congress, President Gomez, of 
Venezuela, spoke of the United States in 
terms of high praise. -In no way had our 
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country, he said, harmed Venezuela. It 
did not boast of its strength nor use it to 
impose injustice. It had intervened to 
insist upon recognition of Venezuela’s 
rights. He did not fear its power. It 
was the most perfect democracy human- 
ity had ever known. 


The veto bill limiting the 
power of the House of 
Lords passed the House 
of Commons on its third reading, May 
15, by the full Government vote of 362 to 
241. The announcement of its final pass- 
age was received with long and enthusi- 
astic cheering by its supporters. On the 
following day it passed its first reading 
in the House of Lords. Lord Lans- 
downe’s plan for the reform of the Upper 
Chamber by reducing the membership to 
less than 350 qualified and elected peers 
is meeting with considerable opposition 
in his own party. Lord Willoughby de 
Broke, who has made himself conspicu- 
ous by his outspoken Toryism, declared 
that if he were going to perish he would 
prefer to receive his quietus at the hand 
of the electors rather than at the hand of 
their lordships. The Government has not 
yet disclosed its plans for the reorganiza- 
tion of the House of Lords, but Premier 
Asquith, in an address in Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester, stated that, according 
to the Liberal view, any kind of a sec- 
ond chamber which is constructed must 
be small in number, must not rest upon 
an hereditary basis, must not claim any- 
thing in the nature of co-ordinate or com- 
peting authority, and must not be pre- 
dominantly one-sided and partisan. What 
the Government regards as the proper 
number may be surmised from Lord 
Morley’s remark in opposition to the 
Lansdowne bill, that in any reconstruc- 
tion of the House of Lords the member- 
ship will be reduced to 100. Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer Lloyd-George pre- 
sented the budget to the House of Com- 
mons, May 16. He declared that trade 
prospects were good and that the British 
fiscal system had passed thru an 
exceptional strain. with added luster. 
Since the Liberals had come into power 
the national debt had been reduced by 
$350,000,000. The receipts from all the 
items, except sugar and tea, had exceed- 
ed his estimates, giving an actual surplus 
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for the year 1909-10 of $28,035,000. It 
would not be necessary to impose any 
new taxes, but on the other hand the duty 
on cocoa would be removed, a sacrifice of 
$225,000 a year. He estimated the rev- 
enue for the coming year at $908,580,000. 
Of this the navy would use up $221,965,- 
000, which, the Chancellor hoped, would 
be the climax of expenditure for this 
purpose. Old age pensions would cost 
$62,075,000, an increase of $13,750,000 
over last year. An appropriation of 
$1,500,000 would be made to cover the 
expenses of the coronation. There are 
three new items of expenditure that rep- 
resent the inauguration of new policies. 
The insurance of workingmen against 
sickness and unemployment, if the bill is 
passed, will cost during the first year 
$250,000. The war against tuber- 
culosis will be begun at once and in ear- 
nest. An appropriation of $7,500,000 
will be made for the building of sanitari- 
ums for consumptives and $5,000,000 a 
year will be expended to maintain them. 
Besides this, the health and hygienic con- 
ditions of life and labor of the wage-earn- 
ing men, women and boys who are in- 
sured against sickness will be carefully 


watched by physicians in the pay of the 


State. The local officials are to be held 
responsible for the sanitary conditions of 
the community, and are amenable to the 
courts if any epidemic of preventable dis- 
ease occurs thru their neglect. The clause 
in the budget which will arouse the great- 
est opposition is that for the payment of 
members of Parliament introduced by 
the desire of the Labor party. The bill 
provides for a salary of $1,600 a year, 
but members will not be allowed travel- 
ing expenses or pensions and ministers 
will not draw: a parliamentary salary. 

The German Emperor and Empress 
and the Princess Louise on their visit to 
England last week were received with 
surprising cordiality and enthusiasm by 
the people. Whenever they appeared in 
public together, as at the unveiling of the 
Victoria Memorial, the Kaiser noticeably 
overshadowed the King. As the visit 
was stated to be of a “friendly and fam- 
ily nature,” the Kaiser had with him 
none of his Ministers, but he brought 
along a number of the Foreign Office 
staff and his private moving picture pho- 
tographer, 


‘Lebaudy military balloon. 
. known as the “millionaire Socialist,” as 
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Minister of War 
Monoplane Crushes pe steaux was killed 


French Ministers 244 Premier Monis 


dangerously injured thru being struck 
by an aeroplane at the beginning of the 
international air race from Paris to 
Madrid, promoted by the Petit Parisien. 
An immense crowd had collected on the 
aviation field at Issy-les-Moulineaux 
early Sunday morning, and the guards 
had difficulty in keeping them back. 
In order to clear the field while 
the aeroplanes were rising a troop of 
cuirassiers galloped across the track to 
force the spectators back into line. This 
was just at the moment when M. Train, 
in a monoplane of his own construction, 
and carrying a passenger, was getting 
under way. His machine was not work- 
ing well, and the wind was gusty, so he 
barely avoided the cavalry by passing 
over their heads and making a sharp 
turn. But clearing the troop and at- 
tempting to land on the other side, he 
did not see the group of Cabinet Minis- 
ters and other prominent persons who 
had walked out into the center of the 
field in order to get a bétter view. The 
propeller struck the left arm of Henri 
Maurice Berteaux, cutting off his arm 
and crushing his head, and the Premier 
was only saved from an instant death by 
being pushed to the ground by his son. 
The monoplane fell upon M. Monis and 
fractured his right leg, broke his nose 
and inflicted internal injuries which it 
was feared might prove fatal. He recov- 
ered, however, sufficiently to appoint M. 
Cruppi, Minister of Foreign Affairs, as 
temporary Minister of War. The avi- 
ator and his passenger jumped from the 
machine and were not injured, but the 
aeroplane struck and knocked over 
Henri Deutsch de la Meurthe, who has 
been active in promoting aviation con- 
tests. M. Berteaux has taken especial 
interest in the conquest of the air by the 
French army, and when he was Minister 
of War in 1904 he made an ascent in the 
He was 


he had made a large’ fortune on the 
Stock Exchange and then devoted the 
rest of his life to the promotion of radi- 
cal reforms. He was fifty-nine years 
old and had held the war portfolio in the 
cabinets of Combes and Rouvier, much 
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to the distress of the army people, who 
were offended at having a stock broker 
and a Socialist put into a position for- 
merly occupied exclusively by military 
men. His death is a serious loss to the 
Monis Cabinet, because of the critical 
situation in Morocco. It is reported 
from Kursk, Russia, that an aeroplane 
fell into a crowd of spectators on Satur- 
day, fatally wounding five and injuring 
one hundred. 

& 

The great trial at 
Viterbo is now ap- 
proaching the end of 
its second month, and no apparent prog- 
ress has been made in finding out who 
killed Cuocolo and his wife, tho what is 
perhaps a more important result has 
been attained in the public demonstra- 
tion of the character and habits of the 
professional criminals who have been 
tyrannizing over Southern Italy. The 


The Trial of the 
Camorrists 


jurymen have become discouraged at the 
prospect of many months at this confin- 
ing and nerve-racking task, and have 
petitioned for higher pay. This is likely: 
to be granted, for the Government could 


not afford to make them dissatisfied and 
have a jury strike in the midst of the 
trial. One of the jury has already been 
excused on the ground of sickness, but 
his place has been taken by a substitute 
from the reserve panel of twelve who 
have been kept in attendance on the trial 
for such emergencies. The pay for jury 
-service is now 90 cents a day, but this 
may be raised to $1.50. The jurors also 
petitioned to be taken to Naples in order 
to inspect the scenes of the crime, for 
most of them have never visited that 
city, altho they are all professional men 
or landed proprietors. The Government, 
however, is reluctant to grant the request 
for such an excursion, because it would 
be very expensive and require the mobil- 
ization of about 18,000 soldiers to pro- 
tect the court from the Neapolitans. The 
examination of witnesses, of whom the 
prosecution has 380 and the defense 360, 
will probably be begun next week. So 
far the time has been taken up with 
pleas of the accused. The lawyers for 
the defense refused to comply with the 
request of the judge to combine, so each 
of the prisoners has to be confronted 
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by the informer Abbatemaggio, who 
states in detail what share he had in the 
crime, mostly of course from hearsay, 
and then the prisoner replies at length, 
ending with an emotional outburst 
which, reinforced by the caged Camor- 
rists and the audience, usually compels 
the adjournment of the court. The 
credit for the most startling of the dra- 
matic effects is generally given to Gae- 
tano Esposito, who, at the conclusion of 
his harangue, tore out his left eye and 
threw it at the feet of the judge, and 
then fell to the floor in a faint. But it 
was discovered to be a glass eye. In 
these confrontations the charges and 
counter charges of the accuser and ac- 
cused cover the whole career of both 
parties, and sometimes also involve the 
character of their ancestors and female 
relatives. It was regarded a _ point 
scored for the defense when one of the 
Camorrists twisted his head between the 
bars of the big cage so that he could spit 
at Abbatemaggio, who in an attempt at 
retaliation in kind did not show himself 
so good a marksman. When the testi- 
mony of the informer involved Father 
Vitozzi, the priest rushed to him and, 
taking a crucifix from his robe, held it 
up to Abbatemaggio and demanded that 
he swear upon it that he told the truth. 
Abbatemaggio took the oath with solem- 
nity, whereupon Vitozzi denounced him 
as a perjurer and cursed him in eccle- 
siastical Latin. Antonio Percuoco, when 
called before the court, stated that he 
was not a murderer, but a dealer in 
tortoiseshell wares, selling chiefly in Chi- 
cago, and he exprest the hope that the 
trial would be a good advertisement for 
his business. Tommaso de Angelis said 
that he had never committed a crime of 
blood, having a repugnance for such 
deeds. On the contrary, he was, he said, 
an expert thief, a specialist in false keys 
and other means of entering houses, and 
in support of his pretensions he gave the 
court a history of his larcenies, in part 
of which he had Cuocolo as his partner. 
He said that he always carried a 
copy of the penal code in his pocket 
when he went robbing, so as to see what 
punishment to expect if caught. Ex- 
Mayor McClellan, under whose adminis- 
tration Detective Petrosino arrested 
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Erricone, the chief of the gang in New 
York, has been an interested spectator 
at the trial. 
a 

The Government has com- 
plied with the demands of 
the constitutionalists and 
the Grand Council has been converted 
into a ministry responsible to the Na- 
tional Assembly. Prince Ching, who has 
been president of the Grand Council, as- 
sumes the positions of Premier and Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, but it is an- 
nounced that Liang Tun-yen, who is now 
traveling in the United States, will be- 
come Foreign Secretary on his return. 
Nine out of the ten members of the Cab- 
inet are Manchus. Six viceroys of im- 
portant provinces will constitute an ad- 
visory board for the ministry. A Privy 
Council and a committee to draft a Con- 
stitution have also been appointed. 
The agreement between England and 
China for the gradual reduction of the 
opium trade was signed on the same day, 
May 8. According to this England con- 
sents to keep down the export of opium 
from India to China to 30,600 chests in 
1911, and to reduce it by 5,100 chests a 
year, or more if the native production de- 
creases more rapidly. An Imperial edict 
issued at the same time urges the vice- 
roys to see that the cultivation of the 
poppy is abolished in their respective 
provinces as quickly as possible. The 
Government has authorized the accept- 
ance of the foreign loan of $30,000,000 
for railroad construction in central! 
China. 


China’s First 
Cabinet 
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The French expedition 
for the relief of Fez is 
reported to have nearly 
reached its destination. The capital is 
still beset by insurgent tribesmen, but the 
rumors of its capture are probably as un- 
founded as those previously telegraphed. 
General Brulard’s expedition met with 
no serious opposition on its march from 
the sea and the chain of communications 
with Rabat has been maintained un- 
broken. An attack was made upon the 
French base, El Knitra, by the Beni Has- 
sen tribesmen, but they were repulsed 
after a desperate engagement, in which 
a French colonial captain was killed. 
General Monier, commander in chief of 
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the French forces in Morocco, has joinea 
the mission to Fez, and it is announced 
that the French troops will be withdrawn 
from the capital as soon as the foreign 
colony is freed from danger and the 
supremacy of the Sultan established. On 
the Algerian side a force of 9,000 men 
under General Toutée has been collected 
at Taurirt, on the road from Ujda to 
Fez, and the Muluya River has been 
bridged. A French reconnoitring party 
near Debdu, 40 miles west of the Al- 
gerian frontier, was attacked by the 
Moors under shelter of a fog and suf- 
fered the loss of a captain and twenty- 
seven men. In Spain a strike begin- 
ning with the stone masons has spread 
to all branches of the building trade and 
it is feared that it will extend still fur- 
ther and perhaps precipitate a general 
strike. The movement has political as 
well as economic aims as it is intended 
as a protest against the advance move- 
ment of the Spanish troops in Morocco. 
The Government bill for the regula- 
tion of religious associations has been in- 
troduced into the Spanish Chamber of 
Deputies. All such orders except those 
privileged under the concordat must be 
publicly registered and submit their ac- 
counts periodically for inspection. They 
are restricted as to the character of the 
property they may hold, and foreigners 
must be naturalized before they will be 
allowed to form such religious associa- 
tions. In Portugal the conflict be- 
tween the Government and the Vatican 
seems likely to lead to serious disorder. 
The Pope has declared the proposed sep- 
aration law absolutely inacceptable and 
the Portuguese priests will probably re- 
fuse to receive the Government stipend 
and to comply with the regulations. If 
the churches are closed, either by the 
Government or by order of the bishops, 
when the law goes into effect on July 1, 
the people will be exasperated and may 
join in a counter rebellion for the over- 
throw of the Provisional Government. 
It is reported that the strike at Oporto 
is the beginning of a movement for the 
restoration of the monarchy. The 
“Greater Berlin” bill has been passed by 
the Prussian Diet. By the incorporation 
of the suburban districts, Berlin acquires 
a population of about 3,500,000 and will 
rank next to New York City in size. 


























The Grace and Gaiety of the Mexican 


Centennial 
BY ELLEN MAURY SLAYDEN 


{Mrs. Slayden, wife of Congressman Slayden, of San Antonio, Tex., was one of the 
American delegation to the festivities of the Mexican Centennial last September. She pre- 
sents a side of Mexican life that we are sure will interest all our readers. This article was 


written before the revolution started.—Eptror. } 


the United States Congress to the 

City of Mexico ‘to attend the 
ceremonies incident to the first Centen- 
nial of the Republic,” reached the border 
under the scorching sun of the first days 
of last September. Our party of eight 
Commissioners, eight ladies and _ the 
Special Ambassador — (ex - Governor 
Guild, of Massachusetts) was not so 
buoyant as when leaving Washington, 
and we were beginning to doubt if the 
glory of being for thirty days “Envoys 
Extraordinary and Ministers Plenipo- 
tentiary,” with all that those large words 
imply, would compensate us for such a 
journey. 

I- pass over our wonderfully interest- 
ing trip thru the northern plains and up 
the Central plateau of Mexico. Suffice 
it to say that after three days of travel 
the train at last passed the divide and 
began to descend the valley of the City 
of Mexico. 

Then the rain came down, and miss- 
ing the most beautiful scenery on the 
route, we sped thru rumbling darkness 
into the capital. 

Guessing from the extraordinary 
kindness attending our journey that 
there might be surprises in store for us 
when we arrived, we smartened our- 
selves as best we could, each lady armed 
herself with a huge bouquet, and we 
marched out like a party of dusty and 
superannuated bridesmaids. 

There had been bands and dignitaries 
before, but their ineffectual luster paled 
before the array that awaited us here. 
Mr. Creel, Secretary of Foreign Re- 
lations, corresponding to our Secretary 
of State, was the first to greet us with 
the hearty cordiality and solicitude for 
our- comfort which we grew to expect 


To Special Commission sent by 


and never failed to receive from him 
every day of our three weeks’ visit. 

There was the Ambassador from 
Mexico to the United States, and the 
Ambassador from the United States to 
Mexico, and Mr. Godoy and Mr. Ro- 
mero, both as well known in Washington 
as at home; and an army of sub-secre- 
taries and officers, and each one of us 
was taken on the arm of some gracious 
gentleman and escorted thru the long 
lines of soldiers out to the street, and 
helped into a smart and comfortable 
coach. We had no idea of our destina- 
tion, but the order given, “To the Co- 
bian Palace!” sounded inviting, and the 
clatter of hoofs on the gleaming wet 
asphalt, and the soft roll of rubber tires, 
soothed our nerves after five days of the 
roar and rattle and scream of the cars. 

The Cobian Palace, built for a private 
residence, and before its completion 
bought by the Government to house one 
of its departments, had been finished 
and furnished for the use of the United 
States Commission and Special Ambas- 
sador during the Centennial, and with 
the wonderful instinctive grace of the 
Mexicans everything from the bronze 
statue of George Washington in the hall 
to the Stars and Stripes floating over 
the roof had been done to make us feel 
at home. 

We found it blazing with light, every 
window and door and column outlined 
with electric globes, and inside the great 
hall a company of ladies in evening 
dress waiting to receive us. They were 
Mrs. Creel, the wife of the Secretary of 
State, young Mrs. Diaz, the President’s 
daughter-in-law, and many others of the 
so-called “Court Circle.” Most of them 
spoke good English and our conscious- 
ness of dust and travel stain did not 
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survive their first greeting. A long row 
of white aproned maids and men in liv- 
ery waited in the corridors, but the la- 
dies themselves showed us to our rooms, 
saw that everything was in order, and 
before they left each of us had received 
from one of them a card with her ad- 
dress and telephone number, and the as- 
surance that we could call on her for ad- 
vice or assistance at any time, day or 
night, during our stay in Mexico. The 
sincerity of their offer was tested by 
some of us every day, and smoothed out 
many complications in our unfamiliar 
environment. 

Finding our party of eighteen Ameri- 
cans alone in a real palace, all brilliantly 
lighted, fragrant with flowers, a ban- 
quet spread, and forty-six servants to 
wait on us, was almost amusingly like a 
fairy story, and we went about investi- 
gating and wondering quite like children 
if it would vanish in the night. 

A few were perturbed at finding that 
they could not lock their doors, but were 
reassured by hearing that we had a 
guard of soldiers. The want of keys 
was not felt afterward a more serious 
embarrassment than that of one of 
the envoys, who came to beg that 
some one whose Spanish was equal to 
the occasion would tell the maid please 
to leave him twenty minutes of utter 
privacy in which he might bathe and 
dress. 

We were waked the next morning and 
every morning thereafter at a reasonable 
hour by a drum and bugle corps play- 
ing the stirring Mexican “advance,” as 
they marched to guard mount at the 
Ciudadela. 

The night before we had seen only 
the interior of the palace, a stone paved 
patio with many lights and graceful col- 
umns, opening at the farther side on a 
well-kept Italian garden and a large, 
lazy fountain. 

As Mexican houses usually open on 
the sidewalk, I was surprised to look 
down from our front windows into a 
strip of rain-washed flowers and green- 
ery between us and the street. Sentinels 
walked the pavement outside the high 
iron fence, and soldiers stood guard at 
the carriage gates on either side. No 
wonder we had slept with such an in- 
stinctive sense of security. 
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Perhaps the superior minds of the 
Commissioners had divined what was in 
store for us, but to the ladies the official 
program which came with breakfast was 
appalling. We had expected a few offi- 
cial functions, a ball or two, possibly ex- 
cursions to places of interest, but every 
day of a month filled with events any 
one of which would have marked a 
season caused real consternation, a swift 
mental reviewing of wardrobes, and re- 
newed gratitude, which included a lively 
sense of favors to come, to the ladies 
who had offered to help us thru our 
difficulties. Every few minutes a maid 
would come bearing a silver tray piled 
up with formidable envelopes addressed 
to our respective “Excelentisimos” and 
“Excelentisimas,” containing invitations 
to “solemnes funciones” or “funciones de 
gala,” to banquets, receptions, dinners, 
street parades, fireworks and garden 
parties. And these were only the light 
diversions of the centenary. There were 
other invitations to the really serious 
work of unveiling statues, laying corner- 
stones, opening schools, asylums, water- 
works and a national university. 

Many of the invitations contained a 
little notice of what we should wear, and 
in that way, as in every other, “the 
small, sweet courtesies” made the way 
of life easy for us. This was largely 
due to an institution called the “Pro- 
tocol.” If any of us had been asked 
suddenly to define protocol, we should 
have answered that it was something to 
be signed by “the Powers” on special 
occasions, but the centenary gave it quite 
a new significance. It might have been 
described as an entertainment committee 
of presentable young men, but it was 
that and much more besides. Their 
duty, freely translated, was to be every- 
where at once, and do everything ex- 
actly right, and their degree of success 
was not the least of the wonders of our 
visit. Some of them were always on 
hand to help us into our automobiles, 
and then, as if by magic, when we 
reached our destination they were wait- 
ing to receive us and lend a graceful 
arm to take us to our places, until we 
almost forgot how to walk alone. 

They spoke all languages and as near- 
ly as possible understood all people, and 
they knew everything, from where to 
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buy hairpins to the history of the 
churches and pyramids, tho the informa- 
tion was not always forthcoming from 
the same individual. 

Automobiles which were at the service 
of each’ couple during our visit were 
waiting for us, and after much coniu- 
sion we started in procession on an ex- 
hilarating ride thru at least a mile of 
brilliantly decorated streets, with a 
double line of soldiers on either side to 
keep the road open for us. 

The age and grayness of the immense 
courtyard of the Palace were accentu- 
ated by gay uniforms and modern vehi- 
cles, and as each Ambassador arrived 
the massive walls sent back the sound of 
military bands playing the suitable na- 
tional air. Each lady was escorted by a 
member of the Protocol up the dark 
stone stairs, thru one long stately room 
after another, between lines of saluting 
officers, until we arrived breathless in 
the Hall of Ambassadors. That altitude 
(topographical, I mean, not social) puts 
a severe strain on the heart, and after 
climbing the stairs we always made our 
polite speeches between gasps for breath. 

The old public buildings of Mexico 
are planned on such a vast scale that it 
is hard to give an idea of the distances 
and the immense proportions of the 
rooms. The Hall of Ambassadors was 
perhaps fifty feet long, with glass doors 
on one side from floor almost to the far 
away ceiling, and opening on narrow 
iron balconies overlooking the Zocalo. 

There were three rows of chairs on 
either side of the room, and between 
them a wide, red-carpeted space from 
immense double doors at one end to a 
raised platform at the other. The ladies. 
were all seated on one side according to 
rank, and opposite them the diplomats, 
permanent and special, in uniforms, 
making a very brilliant company. We 
were all talking gaily when the doors 
back of the platform opened, and as the 
President came in every one rose and 
every voice was hushed. He wore plain 
black evening clothes, with a broad tri- 
colored ribbon slanting across his breast, 
and walking to the front of the plat- 
form stood perfectly erect, right foot 
forward, head up, hands at ease—a 
superb figure of confidence and courage. 
His face was absolutely inscrutable, but 
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it must have been a great moment even 
in his eventful life. Representatives of 
the principal nations of the world were 
there to do him and his country honor, 
all of them curious, some critical, but 
none doubting the greatness of this 
man, the soul of Mexico’s progress, who 
had “torn the fruits of victory from the 
unwilling hands of Fate,” who for thirty 
years had been alternately glorified and 
reviled, represented as demigod or senile 
tyrant, but never forgotten or ignored in 
the world’s scheme of things. His son, 
Colonel Diaz, and another officer, stood 
behind his red and gold chair and the 
Cabinet Ministers formed a semi-circle 
on either side. 

Then at the farther end of the room 
the American Special Ambassador, in 
evening dress, with two handsomely uni- 
formed officials, the first and second in- 
troducers of ambassadors, appeared. 
They stopped and bowed profoundly to 
the President, advanced half way up the 
room and bowed again, then to the steps 
of the platform and bowed the third 
time. Our Ambassador read the greet- 
ings and felicitations from President 
Taft in English, Diaz replied in Span- 
ish, then the Secretary of State came 
down and escorted the Ambassador to 
the platform, where he and Diaz shook 
hands and talked for a few minutes. 
Then the Special Ambassador from 
Italy, in a very red coat, appeared at the 
lower door, and the same ceremony was 
repeated. Three others were received 
that morning, and we stood for one hour 
and thirty-five minutes, but the Presi- 
dent never showed fatigue by the quiver 
of an eyelid. It was impossible to be- 
lieve him eighty years old. 

After the ceremonies the whole com- 
pany adjourned to another stately room, 
where we were presented to him and 
Mrs. Diaz quite informally while enjoy- 
ing a very good luncheon. 

Mrs. Diaz looked after her guests in 
the kindest and simplest fashion. Wheth- 
er we liked champagne or not we drank 
it then and on many other occasions 
simply because it seemed ungracious to 
refuse when Mrs. Diaz herself handed 
the glass. 

This was practically the way we spent 
every morning, for if we were not re- 
ceiving ambassadors at the Palace, we 
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were assisting at some other equally sol- 
emn function. ; 

Some amusing complications arose 
from our failure to speak different 
tongues, especially at the banquets. 
Often a very intelligent man and woman 
might be seen together eating straight 
thru an evening without exchanging 
anything but salted almonds and smiles, 
keeping silent in as many as six lan- 
guages because they had not one in com- 
mon. Of course, people with a will to 
be sociable usually found a way, and a 
little French admiral and the wife of 
an American envoy became excellent 
friends softly whistling the “Marseil- 
laise’ together; but there was a general 
feeling of panic before a banquet when 
you did not know if your partner was to 
be from Europe or Cathay. 

There was not a little friction on 
questions of precedence, but we being 
Cinderella diplomats whose commissions 
expired at a fixed hour, tried not to take 
ourselves too seriously. However, if 
our ambassadors, special and permanent, 
had not always had first places we might 
not have been so amiable. 

It is easy to understand why one often 
hears the expression, ‘the Court of 
Mexico.” Mexicans are republicans, 
but they have kept the shadow of roy- 
alty, the esthetic part that delights their 
profoundly artistic natures. They are 
Latins, with a frank love of beauty for 
its own sake, and no touch of the Puri- 
tanism that cants about simplicity, and 
makes the love of ugliness a test of 
republican faith. The social customs of 
their comparatively recent colonial and 
vice-regal period survive to some extent. 
Washington and Adams _ surrounded 
themselves with more state than did 
Jefferson and Andrew Jackson. 

The decoration of the buildings with 
armorial bearings, shields and _ escut- 
cheons gave color, romance and _histor- 
ical interest; and the ceremonies at the 
Palace had a dignity too often lacking in 
our republican state occasions. The uni- 
forms and orders were pretty to look at, 
and when taken as the Mexicans take 
them, without snobbery or self-con- 
sciousness, are quite harmless. 

Diaz is said to have more orders and 
decorations than any man living, and we 
saw him invested with still another. The 
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death of King Edward left a collar of 
Carlos III without a wearer just in time 
for Spain to bestow it on the President 
of Mexico as a pledge of friendship and 
renewed interest from the mother coun- 
try. She also returned the uniform of 
the patriot-martyr Morelos, carried off 
during the War of Independence. It 
was the most touching ceremony of the 
centenary. The uniform, smart and 
brave looking even after a_ hundred 
years, was taken thru the streets on a 
gun carriage banked with flowers. Be- 
hind it Spain’s Special Ambassador, the 
fine old soldier, General Polavieja, and 
two Mexican officers, walked solemnly 
and uncovered, while the people cheered 
and wept, and women broke thru the 
lines of soldiers to let their babies touch 
the carriage or throw one more flower 
on it. When the uniform was presented 
to him the President showed more emo- 
tion than on any other occasion. It was 
a picturesque, feudal sort of scene. Offi- 
cers of the highest rank, in full uniform, 
crowded into the room carrying aloft the 
pathetic, tattered little flags of Morelos’s 
army of patriots, and even the most 
sacred flag of Mexico, the picture of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe, “Ensefia del In- 
mortal Hidalgo.” They might have been 
Crusaders taking their vows. Rather in- 
opportunely some one cried out “Viva 
Espafia!’’ There was just a start of 
surprise, but General Polavieja_ proved 
himself diplomat as well as soldier by 
answering instantly, “Viva Mexico!” 
Then Diaz said, in his deep, grave voice, 
“Otra viva Espafia!” every one joined 
in, and the entente cordiale was ad- 
vanced more than by many peace confer- 
ences. 

There was a different procession every 
day. From the Iron Horse in the Paseo, 
down Avenida Juarez and San Fran- 
cisco, soldiers kept a road open, and the 
unfailing courtesy of the crowds made 
it gay and pleasant. Mexicans are too 
civilized and artistic to permit skyscrap- 
ers, so the streets are open and bright. 
Little pennants of color strung on wires 
across them danced in the breeze and 
sunlight, and the houses were decorated 
with flowers in the day and wonderful 
electric lighting at night. 

The street crowds of Mexico City are 
always picturesque and varied, but were 
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particularly so during the centennial. 
One could see the uniforms, orders and 
fashions of Europe, trimly dressed 
Americans, and gorgeous South Amer- 


icans and Orientals.- Girls in white - 


dresses and veils going to first commun- 
ion, and stately old women wearing the 
black mantilla. Bullfighters, too, and 
everywhere a background of red-brown 
Indians, stolid and dirty, but rarely mo- 
rose or rude. One day, at noon, in the 
tumult and shouting of the crowd re- 
turning from the Palace, the plunging 
horses, the puffing automobiles and 
marching squads of soldiers and military 
bands, we passed an old Indian clad in 
a big straw hat and a blanket quietly 
driving a flock of turkeys to market, and 
neither he nor the turkeys turned to look 
at us. 

Sometimes the procession was only the 
President and his guests; sometimes a 
civic parade of prosperous trades guilds, 
factory hands, or frock-coated members 
of political clubs or societies for the 
promotion of the arts, science or poetry. 

Mexicans take “the poets who on 
earth have made us heirs of pure delight 
by heavenly lays” more seriously than 
we do; and a surprising number of their 
intellectuals write graceful and excellent 
verse. Several times gentlemen were 
presented to me with the simple state- 
ment, “He is a poet,” and it remained 
for me to discover that they were also 
members of Congress or well-known 
men of affairs. 

To the delight of all Mexico, Ruben 
Dario, the great poet of Nicaragua, had 
been sent as Special Envoy to the cen- 
tennial, and great preparations were made 
for his reception at Vera Cruz; but on 
arrival he was embarrassed to learn that 
his Government had changed hands since 
he left home, and he did not know 
whom or what he represented. Natu- 
rally, both as poet and patriot he was 
thrown into a fine frenzy, and tho they 
met him literally with “palms and lau- 
rels,” begged him to come and be hon- 
ored for his own sake, calling him “the 
delegate from Parnassus, with creden- 
tials from the nine Muses,” he refused 
to come to the capital at all, and went 
sadly away. In anticipation of his visit 
many of his poems were printed in Mex- 
ican periodicals, and they were haunt- 
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ingly musical, and of a surprising mod- 
ernness. In a limited acquaintance with 
Spanish-American poetry I had found it 
usually of that classical school that “in- 
vokes the Muses” and would fain ex- 
press itself upon “a lyre,” but Dario 
seemed to deserve the title and rejoice in 
being called “El Principe del Decaden- 
tismo.” 

On September 16, the real Independ- 
ence Day, the procession was like a mas- 
culine May Queen party. Every man 
carried a bouquet, each society using a 
different flower. At the Cathedral they 
laid them reverently in the Chapel of the 
Martyrs of Independence—Hidalgo, Mo- 
relos and others, then marched past the 
palace and saluted the President like 
“safe and sane” holiday makers, and not 
at all like downtrodden subjects of a des- 
pot, as so many American newspapers 
tell us they are. 

The school children’s day was the pret- 
tiest. Mexican children are so very 
pretty. From early dawn they came 
trooping thru the streets, dressed in 
white, marching six abreast, carrying by 
twos flags of red, white and green, until 
they formed miles of the tri-color. Fifty 
thousand of them finally met in the Zoca- 
lo, and in the presence of the President 
lifted up their pretty little hands to the 
flag and swore that they would always 
“unite around this symbol of our native 
country, that she may be ever free, ever 
victorious.” 

Our residence, the beautiful Cobian 
Palace, remained enchanted, and was a 
heavenly place to get back to at night 
after the long days of pomp and circum- 
stance. We never saw the wheels go 
round, nor knew who were the presiding 
geniuses of all the beauty and comfort 
we enjoyed, but no tiniest trifle was neg- 
lected. Quart bottles of cologne, with 
tri-color bows around them, were placed 
on our dressing tables, where fresh flow- 
ers were always kept. Seeing we had 
no blue satin pincushions they appeared 
simultaneously in every room, all beau- 
tifully laced and frilled. A pleasant note 
from one of the leading physicians in- 
formed us that by wish of the Govern- 
ment his services were at our disposal, 
and when we stamped our letters they 
were brought back with the notice that 
the inscription on the beautiful paper 
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with which we were supplied was a 
frank. Telegrams were sent on the same 
conditions. The maids assigned to each 
lady were so skilful and amusing that we 
became their abject slaves. Every few 
minutes mine peeped thru the rose pink 
drapery of the door, asking ‘‘Necesita 
otra cosa?” so persuasively that I invent- 
ed wants just to oblige her. Sometimes 
their zeal outran our wardrobes, and it 
became a sort of game to keep a working 
majority of our clothes away from the 
laundress; and they washed our gloves 
so often that the odor of gasoline on the 
ambient air indicated the presence of the 
Diplomatic Corps. 

We thought the Americans were being 
treated better than the other visitors, but 
exchanging confidences with them we 
found that the same hospitality was be- 
ing lavished on all of us. _Many of the 
embassies were housed in the beautiful 
homes, real palaces, of the great families 
of Mexico, who with unparalleled un- 
selfishness had moved out, leaving them 
fully equipped for the foreigners. 

Our friends were even mind readers. 
After many solemn functions had kept 
us for a fortnight keyed rather too high, 
one of us remarked that she would like 
to go to a picnic and eat with her fingers. 
The next day we were invited to the 
Floating Gardens of Xochimilco. In a 
daintily furnished trolley car we rode for 
an hour thru the suburbs and beyond to 
an Indian village with a wonderful old 
market and a church built early in the 
sixteenth century, and wandering there 
“we came unto a land where it seemed 
always afternoon.” In a leafy canal we 
found a barge with awnings of green 
rushes, and festoons of flowers. We 
stepped in and two white-clad Indian 
boys with long poles steered us swiftly 
thru a network of narrow channels be- 
tween tiny islands like floating baskets 
of flowers. A primal stillness rested 
over everything. We met many other 
flower-wreathed gondolas and even a few 
motor boats, but all noises fell hushed 
into the soft green silence. Lithe young 
Indian boys in dugout canoes shot past 
us with a voiceless greeting, and disap- 
peared in the green allevs. 
women sitting in their boats cooking 
enchiladas over a bit of charcoal came 
alongside silently offering the food or a 
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handful of flowers before they too were 
lost in the winding ways. It was only 
another chapter of the fairy tale when 
we found a pavilion where a white table 
laid with pretty china and silver was 
waiting for us, and a luncheon of the 
most famous Mexican dishes. Like a 
real picnic each dish had been sent by one 
of our hostesses, the first course coming 
from the Castle of Chapultepec. Many 
Indians hung around us and begged 
while we were at the table. They were 
gentle and harmless, but the kindly toler- 
ance of the Mexican ladies (no gentle- 
men were with us) was a pretty object 
lesson. No one ordered them away, and 
later they were liberally fed. In the 
United States I am afraid we should have 
called the police. 

In our almost daily intercourse with 
the President and Mrs. Diaz what most 
imprest us was their democratic sim- 
plicity. This was particularly true at 
Chapultepec, where they were just a cor- 
dial host and hostess, putting every one 
at ease. The President would draw up 
a chair and advisé you which was com- 
fortable, while Mrs. Diaz glided in and 
out among her guests, arranging seats, 
shutting out drafts, and saying something 
pleasant to the humblest and most ob- 
scure persons present. 

The President was always an interest- 
ing study. There is something tremen- 
dous, inexorable, cosmic about him, sug- 
gesting infinite power in reserve. He is 
calm, but never self-absorbed, and is 
keenly conscious of his surroundings. 
His courtesy was unfailing. In the 
many ceremonies it was sometimes neces- 
sary for him to turn his back on the 
ladies, who were usually seated together. 
Invariably when he had pulled the cords, 
placed the wreath, or laid the cornerstone 
he would turn and bow to us and say in 
his grave Indian voice, “Perdone me, 
sefioras !” 

The President’s daughter-in-law talked 
with enthusiasm of her little farm at 
Mixcoac, where she and the five children 
attend personally to the incubators and 
directed the care of some Jersey cows. 

In the United States women who have 
wealth or official position are so invari- 
ably described in the newspapers as hav- 
ing also youth, beauty and charm that 
one grows skeptical, and the pictures and 
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descriptions of Mrs. Diaz seemed almost 
too pretty to be true. The opinions of 
her put down hurriedly in a notebook are 
absolutely sincere because intended for 
no eyes but the writer’s. The first is:, 
“Mrs. Diaz is surprisingly lovely. She 
is typically highbred Spanish, medium 
hight and slender, clear olive skin, and 
aquiline features. She is cordial with- 
out being in the least gushing.” Again: 
“Mrs. Diaz was there, most graceful and 
pretty in a dress of deep wistaria. Mrs. 
Creel is small and blonde, and wore pale, 
dusty green. The two women and the 
colors looked exceedingly well together.” 
Somewhat later: “The President’s din- 
ner at the Palace was interesting and not 
stiff. Mr. and Mrs. Diaz always receive 
us ; at the White House the guests await 
their host. The Mexican way seems a 
little more human and democratic. After 
coming at the usual hand gallop up those 
long stairs we were quite breathless 
when presented, but gasped out our po- 
lite speeches, and passed on to a row of 
ladies who were smiling and cordial even 
when we made the same inane remarks 
in bad Spanish that we have treated 
them to every day of this busiest week. 
The Maximilian silver, more or less of 
it, is used at all state dinners. This time 
there were ten immense candelabra al- 
ternating with large trays and urns hold- 
ing pink flowers. We were sixty at 
table, and the first eight courses were 
served on silver plates, the last two on 
gold. When Mrs. Diaz gave the signal 
to rise her charm was more impressive 
than ever. Every movement of her body 
is grace itself, and her gentle solicitude 
for her husband is very pleasing. Her 
cordiality is never forced. She speaks 
English well, and seems to like Ameri- 
cans.” 

The Grito, of course, was the climax 
of the Centenary, the one-hundredth an- 
niversary of the night when the priest 
and patriot Hidalgo, the “buen padre” 
as the Mexicans call him, rang the bell 
of his parish church, snatched the pic- 
ture of the Virgin of Guadalupe from 
the altar, and made it the banner of 
freedom, declaring the Independence of 
Mexico with the Grito (cry) “Viva 
Mexico! Viva la Independencia!” Mex- 
co appreciates the fact that few coun- 
tries have anything more picturesque in 
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their history, and on the night of Sep- 
tember 15th every town of importance 
has its Grito celebration. The 15th is 
also the President’s birthday, so it is 
now a double fiesta. 

The previous summer in Northern 
Mexico we had been told more confi- 
dently than confidentially that there were 
to be great political upheavals and re- 
forms at the time of the Centenario. 
“Revolution” they said had been post- 
poned because it could be accomplished 
with greater éclat and spectacular effect 
when all the world was looking on. At 
the ringing of the liberty bell, and just 
as the President gave the Grito the revo- 
lution would break out in every part of 
the country, Diaz would be “dethroned”’ 
and Mexico become a Republic indeed, 
with a leader of their choosing. 

Great things did happen the night of 
the Grito, but not exactly those prom- 
ised by the malcontents. 

From the time of our arrival in the 
Capitol we looked in vain for signs of 
revolution or even discontent. The Pres- 
ident went about his daily business in 
coach or automobile apparently un- 
guarded. His still, inscrutable face was 
always set forward, no nervous glancing 
from side to side, thru the mass of 
people of all classes pressed close enough 
to touch him. There were a hundred 
opportunities a day for an assassin to 
take a pot-shot at him, or even treat him 
to cold steel, but no one seemed inclined 
to do it. There was no slipping out of 
back doors to avoid crowds, nor driving 
by unusual routes. A fanfare of bugles 
and the National Hymn announced his 
coming, and a spontaneous and cordial 
chorus of “Viva el Presidente!” fol- 
lowed him. 

The bell the good padre rang hangs 
now over the center of the front of the 
National Palace, a building three stories 
high, and the length of two city blocks, 
without a single claim to architectural 
beauty, but a perfect background for 
pageantry and decoration. Immediately 
under the bell is a little iron balcony 
sheltered on official occasions when the 
President stands there by a quite royal 
canopy of purple velvet. On a line with 
it are similar small balconies in front of 
all the great windows. They are so nar- 
row that two people can barely pass in 
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them, but make a delightful place from 
which to see what is going on in the 
Plaza or Zocalo in front. As guests of 
the Republic the Diplomatic Corps al- 
ways occupied them when there was 
anything to be seen. The night of the 
Grito we were not thirty feet from the 
President, but could not see him on ac- 
count of the crowd in line between us. 
Hours before the Grito the -crowd 
gathered in front of the Palace, filling 
the immense plaza and all the windows 
and flat roofs of the building around it. 
Gendarmes kept some narrow paths open 
for carriages, and sixteen military bands 
in a reserved space played patriotic airs 
to relieve the tedium. Fireworks crack- 
led and hissed, and the blaze of electric 
lights made a twilight thru which we 
could distinguish figures and even faces 
below. To our right, and high above us 
the massive twin towers of the Cathedral 
were so. skillfully lighted that they 
seemed incandescent and unreal, and the 
glow over the Palace balconies was like 
daylight. The broad triangular space 
between us and the Cathedral was solid 
with Indians wearing huge straw som. 
breros, the headgear of both sexes. 
When the President took his place under 
the bell he made a target of himself. 
A little while before eleven the fire- 
works died out, the bands stopped play- 
ing, and a strained, pulsating silence fell 
over the vast crowd. Except. for the 
American lady near me who was telling 
a Mexican gentleman the possible price 
of apples in the United States this win- 
ter, every one was silent. -There was a 
sound like the wash of a long wave, and 
looking down I saw that every hat had 
come off at once. All the big sombreros 
were gone, and the dark Indian faces 
turned upward and toward the Palace 
with a gaze and attitude almost worship- 
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ful, and we knew that “Don Porfirio” 
had appeared. 

I thought of the promised revolution. 
The stillness grew more tense, the lady 
talked on about apples, and suddenly 
two or three light strokes sounded from 
the bell over our heads, there was an in- 
distinguishable murmur and movement 
from the President’s place, and the Grito 
had been given for the hundredth time 
to a proud and happy people. Then, not 
the revolution, but a pandemonium of 
joy and patriotism broke out. The Ca- 
thedral was enveloped in clouds of rose- 
colored fire, the big black bells in the 
glowing towers turned madly over and 
over, till the roar of sound was almost 
tangible, rockets screamed thru the 
sky, and the people shrieked out. vivas. 
All the bands playing the “Hymno Na- 
cional” marched away in different direc- 
tions to play and make for patriotism in 
the remotest parts of the city. 

We watched the wonderful scene for 
a little while, then all our uniformed and 
evening-dressed company went back 
thru the big glass doors into the 
rooms of state, congratulated the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Diaz once more, and ate, 
and drank and were merry-as people 
should be on a free nation’s hundredth 
birthday. We missed the thrill of a revo- 
lution, and the only reform I felt the 
need of in Mexicd was less champagne 
and more ice water. 

Two days later we heard the bands 
softly saluting the sunrise at Nueva 
Laredo. We went out to say most re- 
gretful goodbyes to the escort that had 
come with us from the city, and the last 
strains of music followed us like “horns 
of Elfland” as we crossed the Rio 
Grande until, touching the American 
bank, “Lo all our pomp of yesterday was 
one with Nineveh and Tyre.” 


Wasuincton, D. C. 









































The Efficiency of the New New York 
Library 


BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 


[The new library was formally opened May 23. 
page is copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood,- New York. 
library field and is the author of “‘Children’s Books and Reading,” ‘Henrik 


Literature of the South,” etc.—Eprror.] 


N June, 1899, when contractors began 
removing the old reservoir at the 
corner of Fifth avenue and Forty- 

second street—the site donated by New 
York City for a much needed library 
building—there were no subways tun- 
nelling the length of Manhattan, there 
were no train systems running beneath 
the Hudson and East Rivers, there was 
no marble palace for the Pennsylvania 
Station; the Brooklyn Bridge—and no 
other—was monarch of all it spanned, 
the new City College was not begun, and 
countless gigantic office buildings, such 
as the Singer, were still mere dreams of 
architects. 

In May, 1911, when a new library 
building, majestic and picturesque in 
proportions, has. just been dedicated to 
its public service, it is well to remember 
that the other city improvements, includ- 
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ing two bridges, have been in operation 
for some time—improvements present- 
ing quite as many difficulties in con- 
struction. 

In January, 1854, the old Astor Libra- 
ry, on Lafayette Place, was opened to 
the public. During that month an enor- 
mous fire in the city destroyed a hotel 
nearing completion, and there was a 
leader in the Tribune, presumably by 
Horace Greeley, deploring the fact that 
the then new library building had an in- 
terior of wood, rather than one of iron. 
History again repeats itself, for in April 
of this year, 1911, as the Public Library 
was about to move into its new quarters, 
the fire on Washington Square in a 
building supposed to be fireproof, and 
the wrecking of the State Capitol in 
Albany have brought to light the fact 
that maybe the electric wiring in the new 
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library on Forty-second street is in too 
close proximity to wooden rafters and 
carved paneling. 

When the Astor Library, on Lafayette 
Place, was a novelty, New York was not 
the gigantic city that it is today; there 
was not the reading public that there is 
today. Life contented itself by ambling 
along in Broadway omnibuses. But tho 
conditions have now become congested 
in the city, and tho books have increased 
in the library, only limited additions 
could be made to the building opened in 
1854, and whatever inadequacy the 
library has shown since then may partly 
be due to the cramped conditions under 
which the work has had to be carried on. 
In 1858, William B. Astor added the 
second building, and in 1881 the old 
Astor structure was completed as it 
stands today. In fine, the Astor Library 
on Lafayette Place stood for the old 
régime in library work; the new home 
on Fifth avenue is symbol of the mod- 
ern idea of what an American library 
should be. 

There is some literary sentiment in 
leaving the old associations; many 
famous men have collected their notes 
in the alcoves, havens of isolation among 
galleried bookstacks only reached - by 
special permission. In the ’50s, Haw- 
thorne and Bancroft and Willis and 
Greeley and Motley used to frequent the 
place. Were they able to return, they 
would see little change in the’ physical 
lines of the old library. Readers more 
cramped, books piled in corners never 
intended for them, the card catalog in 
its increase creeping along vestibules 
like vines along the fence; that is all, or 
almost all. 

A consolidation of the Tilden Trust 
with the Lenox and Astor libraries took 
place in 1895, and, two years later, after 
a competition among architects, the 
award for a new library building was 
made to Carrére & Hastings, who have 
carried the work to completion. Under 
the mayoralty of the Hon. Seth Low the 
cornerstone was laid. By the consolida- 
tion, the Astor became the New York 
Public Library, Astor, Lenox and Tilden 
Foundations. To carry out the increased 
importance of free distribution of books 
among all people of a large city, the 
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smaller and independent libraries of 
New York were brought together in a 
general circulating system—a movement 
which was furthered in 1902 thru Mr. 
Carnegie’s munificent gift of sixty build- 
ings. 

Of course, it is very essential that a 
new structure, costing well on to $8,- 
000,000, should have the latest improve- 
ments. It must be efficient, says the 
librarian ; it must be decorative, say the 
architects. To this there must be added 
a third requisite: its working staff must 
be sufficiently large and wholly adequate. 
No matter how effective the marble 
front stretching two city blocks, no 
matter how sweeping the stairways, how 
monastic the corridors, how rich the 
carved walls, and how gold-foiled the 
ceiling, human efficiency and vital ideas 
are what will make a library most effi- 
cient. To accomplish this end, the work- 
ing force will have to be increased; but 
the two hundred and fifty now detailed to 
serve the public in the new building will 
be barely sufficient to run a modern 
business of such huge proportions. For 
the modern library is a business; and 
furthermore, it may be separated into 
smaller and dependent businesses. The 
children’s work in the branch buildings 
of the circulating system; the traveling 
libraries, where groups of books are 
loaned to all varieties of people, from 
students, clerks and firemen to shop- 
girls, newsboys and recreation centers; 
the school libraries—all of these are de- 
partments worked independently of: the 
central library, yet part of it. _ 

How efficient the new library at Fifth 
avenue and Forty-second street will be 
remains to be seen; certainly New York 
City has spared no expense in giving to 
the people ample space for a command- 
ing structure, four stories high, the 
basement being above ground. The 
style is what the architects call “modern 
Renaissance adapted to present needs,” 
a style negatively criticized by the Dutch 
novelist, Von Ende, in THe INDEPEND- 
ENT, during his last visit to America. As 
Mr. Hastings is reported to have said: 
“Strictly speaking, it is not Renaissance, 
but modern, for it is the expression of 
an effort to build a library in the city of 
New York suited to the needs of Amer- 








ica’s metropolis, and in the spirit repre- 
sentative of that city at the close of the 
nineteenth century.” 

, There are three main arteries to a 
library of this character: An ample read- 
ing room, an adjacent catalog room, and 
quick access to the main book stacks. 
The architects have planned well for 
these. The reading room for the new 
building is 295 feet long, 77 feet wide 
and 50 feet high; it is divided partly in 
the center by delivery desks, from which 
pneumatic tubes, elevators and stairs 
lead to the main stacks and to special 
collections. The catalog room contains 
6,000 drawers, the library cards being 
added to by the union catalog. The 
main book stacks have seven levels, ex- 
tending from the basement floor to the 
top of the second story, a combination 
of steel and marble. The shelf space 
is sixty-three miles, the book capacity 
being 2,700,000. In the other rooms are 
accommodations for 800,000 volumes. 
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This does not necessarily mean that the 
new library is limited to that number of 
books; there are many years’ growth 
allowed in the space calculations. 

It was said that the old reservoir built 
at Forty-second street in 1837 was an 
exceptional bit of masonry ; the difficulty 
experienced in carting it away testified 
to this. The new library of Vermont 
marble, this, also, is built to stay. There 
have been critics of its design, as there 
have been critics of its capacity, but just 
so the marble is genuine, and the ceil- 
ings are not papier maché, as they were 
in the Albany State Capitol, the citizens 
of New York should be satisfied, if the 
service is efficient and the reference col- 
lection made complete. 

Of course, an architect should aim for 
the lasting quality of beauty in a build- 
ing. If he selects beautiful oak and 
walnut for his rooms, he knows that 
time will only deepen the color and en- 
rich the tone of the carving; if the do- 
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mestic and foreign marbles are rightly 
selected at the quarries, he knows they 
will outlast generations of readers and 
still retain their fresh luster. The mar- 
ble, the red tile, the compressed cork 
floors may have to be replaced, the oak 
chairs and desks may be scarred:in_ serv- 
ice, even the bronze of window frames 
and chandeliers, and lamp brackets and 
flagstaffs, show signs of coloration, the 
library will be virtually what it is today. 
Only the spirit of method and the times 
will change. 

And the spirit of Fifth avenue is dif- 
ferent from that of Lafayette street 
The latter is near the Bowery, and it 
is a question whether those men who 
become readers because they cannot or 
will not find a job will follow the library 
two miles, now it has moved. Once Dr. 
Billings was confronted by the delicate 
problem of the increase of Yiddish read- 
ers who crowded the Astor corridors for 
the better part of the day; they were 


preventing those who were engaged in 
definite research rather than in casual 
reading from having desk and chair 
room, both of which were limited in the 
cramped quarters. The change of loca- 
tion to Fifth avenue therefore entails an 
interesting social problem. What will 
become of those readers who were 
prompted to read thru the necessity of 
coming into a warm building? What 
will become of that official’s occupation 
which was to pass thru the dingy, 
cramped reading rooms and soundly to 
cuff any one dozing over his book? 

The site of the Public Library in 
Forty-second street is certainly central. 
This is a business neighborhood, and is 
far removed from museums and special 
institutions of learning. But the adop- 
tion of a union catalog—which is nothing 
more nor less than a combination of 
cards from all important libraries, so 
that a student may trace where a book is 
to be found, if it is not in the library at 
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which he is working—would indicate 
that another modern move in library 
methods is specialization. The Astor 
Library, now known as the New York 
Public Library, is near the special collec- 
tions kept up to date by the Academy 
of Medicine, the Bar Association and 
the Engineering Society. While it is 
necessary for a general reference library 
to deal generally with these subjects, the 
proximity of these other collections will 
relieve the Public Library from the great 
strain of completeness in these subjects. 
As Dr. Billings has stated regarding 
some of the special collections in New 
York, if the Union Theological Semi- 
nary specializes in theology, and the 
Hispanic Society in Spanish literature, 
it is hardly necessary for him to compete 
with them, especially as they may be 
made accessible to the conscientious stu- 
dent and research worker. The modern 
library in some respects is like the mod- 
ern bank; as financial institutions be- 
come special homes for state funds, so 
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designated libraries should be the recipi- 
ents of definite documents. This would 
relieve the shelves of unnecessary dupli- 
cation and allow appropriations to flow 
in other and much needed channels, The 
Public Library now has no excuse about 
cramped condition—an excuse given 
when it was published in the Directors’ 
report for the year 1910 that 163,810 
desk-applicants as against 194,091 for 
1909 used the reference collections. This 
falling off was due to the inadequacy of 
the library force in charge of the refer- 
ence desks as well as to the crowded 
conditions of the building. The attitude 
toward the public must now change. 

At every reference desk there must be 
a live man who knows his books, who 
does not solely take your application, and 
watch you lest you take something not 
vours. In every phase of life there are 
cranks, and the staff of the Astor Li- 
brary on Lafayette street was, in fact, 
lacking in its treatment of the library 
crank for many years. 
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The new Fifth avenue building con- 
tains two features which, rightly used, 
will assuredly raise the efficiency of the 
New York Public Library. It has ac- 


commodations for an adequate library~ 


school, and it has a printing plant suffi- 
ciently large to do effective advertising. 
The modern library is one of trained as- 
sistants and heretofore New York city 
has struggled with inadequate assist- 
ance; this has been forced upon the sys- 
tem by the ridiculous salaries accom- 
panying the positions. Naturally such 
conditions have kept the best material 
away from the library. Apprentices have 
had to be recruited, therefore, without 
any special aptitude for the work, and 
with only the training that comes slowly 
with practical experience. Where once 
there had been only eighteen desks in 
the training school for these apprentices 
there are now eighty-six, and this means 
that the director is intent on raising the 
standard of library assistance. Such 
training, under the rules of the library, 
will be free. 

As to advertising, not only are reports 
and card titles to be printed, but special 
bibliographies and book lists should be 
issued from time to time, sufficiently 
complete and sufficiently catholic or 
varied in interests to appeal to all classes 
of readers. These lists serve to call at- 
tention to books in the library on special 
subjects ; they serve to make available all 
the resources of the library. With such 
a plant, the Pittsburgh Carnegie Library 
has been enabled to issue an invaluable 
classified catalog, as well as to com- 
pile a catalog of children’s books now 
regarded as authoritative throughout the 
country. With such a plant, the Cleve- 
land Public Library has printed book 
slips dealing with subjects from paint- 
ing, paper-hanging, bridge construction, 
concrete, and lubricants, to music, his- 
tory, and literature. It is always effec- 


tive advertising to let the public know 


frankly and honestly and in attractive 
manner what the library has and what it 
is doing. 

Dr. Billings, director of the New 
York library, deserves commendation 
for his unfailing zeal during the past 
twelve years. The new building on Fifth 
avenue is a. product of his untiring 
watchfulness. No institution yet has 
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escaped criticism, and after so long a 
period of untiring interest it was un- 
tortunate that flaws should be seen too 
late to remedy. Foresight should have 
discovered the necessity for more semi- 
nar rooms and for a children’s room 
not situated in the basement, where the 
light is dim and the atmosphere has 
the lurking odor of dampness. Fore- 
sight should have prevented any doubt 
as to the safety of the insulation system, 
and should have better planned for the 
immense expansion of the library, now 
that new quarters afford it opportunity 
to expand. In all fairness to Dr. Bil- 
lings, time must be allowed to see wheth- 
er the new institution has escaped the 
dispiriting atmosphere of the old. 

The first librarian of the Astor was 
Dr. Joseph G. Cogswell, a personal 
friend of John Jacob Astor, the benefi- 
cent founder of the library. Then 
followed in rapid succession Francis 
Schroeder, Edward R. _ Straznicky, 
James C. Brevourt, Robbins Little, and 
Dr. Billings. The latter, since 1896, has 
striven to span the gulf between old 
methods and new. With a reputation 
gained in the army, and with distinction 
in the medical profession, Dr. Billings 
brought to the Astor Library his experi- 
ence gained in the establishment of the 
great national medical library in Wash- 
ington. He brought with him also the 
zeal of a bibliographer, and the practical 
knowledge secured when he _ himself 
planned the Johns Hopkins Hospital at 
Baltimore. 

Notwithstanding Dr. Billings’s pro- 
gressiveness, his assistant, Mr. Edwin 
H. Anderson, is, more truly than the di- 
rector, the type of modern librarian. 
Thru his efforts, the efficiency of the 
Central Library in the Pittsburgh sys- 
tem was made secure, and he has ably 
seconded the energy of the New York 
director. 

As a civic force, the Public Library in 
its new building should be of even 
greater service to New York than ever 
before. Dr. Billings has spoken of it as 
“the sixth or seventh in the order of 
magnitude of the great libraries of the 
world.” Its influence, therefore, should 
be extended thruout the country, even as 
is the Library of Congress in Washing- 
ton. For a reference collection should at- 
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tract and be serviceable, as well as be 
made available. The province of the 
modern library is not alone to furnish 
materials for knowledge when voluntar- 
ily sought, but to reach out and create a 
desire for the knowledge kept available 
in the best sources. 

Fifty-seven years has meant a growth 
of from go,000 volumes to several mil- 
lions; the city’s population has likewise 
increased. The new library building 
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stands, a white marble symbol of culture 
in city life. Before it streams the human- 
ity of Fifth avenue, behind it stretches 
the green of a city park, and looms the 
William Cullen Bryant memorial. On 
its board of directors, Dr. Billings and 
the Hon. John Bigelow have far memo- 
ries to a past, when the library was 
more a personal matter than a_ public 
necessity. 


New York Cry. 


Crime and Vice in Cities 


BY J. C. BAYLES, M.E., Ph.D. 


{Mr. Bayles was President of the Board of Health of New York City some years ago, and 


he has since been familiar with the course taken by successive 


municipal Administrations. 


He is an authority on sanitary questions, an engineer and a journalist, having been Presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Mining Engineers and editor of The /Jron Age and other 


journals.—Ep1Tor.] 


HE discussion of police inefficiency, 
which is now attracting so large 

a measure of public attention in 

New York, is the outgrowth of condi- 
tions in no sense local. From time to 
time such discussions arise in every large 
city, and are usually profitless because 
they rarely, if ever, call out the truth, and 
still more rarely represent a serious pub- 
lic desire for reforms in local police ad- 
ministration or a purpose to effect them. 
There is now observable in New York 
what has been somewhat hysterically de- 
scribed as a “crime wave,” but which is 
nothing more than the normal result of 
a lowering of the standard of police 
efficiency from causes not difficult to dis- 
cover. In no sense may this be attrib- 
uted to police disorganization. In many 
respects the police force of New York 
is better organized than at any previous 
time in the history of the city and pos- 
sesses greater potentialities of useful- 
ness. The standard of qualifications re- 
quired of candidates is now so high that 
few unfit applicants are appointed, and 
for those least qualified for responsibility 
promotion is more difficult. The Police 
Commissioner now in office is not using 
it for his own political advantage or that 
of some one higher up whose collar he 
wears. So far as I’ am aware, even 
those who regard his administration of 


the department as a failure believe that 
his highest official ambition is the public 
good thru the improvement of the police 
service. Among his deputies are some 
very strong and capable men who have 
made records in other fields of public 
usefulness. Of the Mayor now in office 
it must be admitted that there is room 
for some diversity of opinion as to his 
temperamental fitness for large executive 
responsibility, but I do not know that his 
honesty has ever been called in question 
or that his sincerity of purpose is doubt- 
ed even by those who most bitterly op- 
pose many features of his policy. He 
certainly takes a deep personal and offi- 
cial interest in police matters, and for 
such conditions as now exist in New 
York he is largely responsible. His point 
of view seems to be quite different from 
that of his predecessors. Even Mr. 
Hewitt, probably the most highly individ- 
ualized Mayor New York has ever 
known, recognized much more clearly 
than Mr. Gaynor appears to do that his 
best service to the city was rendered in 
refraining from all attempts personally 
to direct police work and especially from 
all interference with police discipline. 
Under such conditions one might ex- 
pect to find in New York at this time a 
standard of police efficiency much above 
the average of previous administrations. 
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As a matter of fact, exactly the reverse 
appears to be true. Crime is notably on 
the increase, and vice, if less conspicuous 
than at certain periods within the mem- 
ory of the present generation of citizens, 
is better organized, more amply capital- 
ized and more lucrative than ever before. 
Very similar conditions may be found in 
many cities. In Chicago, for example, 
they are worse than New York has ever 
known. There is something much like a 
panic among law-abiding citizens, and 
local business interests are suffering 


grave injury; but the result of the re-. 


cent municipal election is understood to 
mean that for the next two years Chi- 
cago’s standard of public morality may 
best be exprest by the minus sign. This 
is not an accident. The Mayor-elect has 
already served two terms and there can 
scarcely be a doubt as to what degree of 
wide-openness he “stands for.” Nearly 
every large city oscillates between what 
is meant to be reform and what is known 
to be reaction, and at which end of the 
pendulum stroke it may chance to be at 
any given time is relatively unimportant. 
The law of the equality of action and re- 
action seems to be exemplified in politics 
in a very interesting way. The subject, 
however, is much too large for magazine 
discussion on general principles. The 
best use of necessarily limited space is to 
consider the problem of police efficiency 
in one city, and as an example I choose 
New York. If crime can be discouraged 
and vice regulated here, it can be done 
by like means and even more easily in 
any other American city. 

At the risk of inviting intemperate 
contradiction, I am disposed to recog- 
nize a distinction between crime and vice. 
True, they run together so intimately as 
to make a sharp division impossible ; but 
there remains a difference, as seen from 
the police point of view, between crime 
as typified by murder, highway robbery, 
burglary, arson, and pocket picking, on 
the one hand, and pool selling, gamb- 
ling, policy playing, prostitution, disor- 
derly dancing, unclean shows and excise 
evasion on the other hand. The differ- 
ence may be one of degree rather than 
of kind, but it certainly exists and must 
be recognized. To discourage and de- 
tect crime, arrest criminals and aid the 
courts in protecting society by enforcing 
the law’s penalties, is always a police 
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duty. As a rule it is as well performed 
in New York as in almost any other 
large city, with the possible exception 
of Berlin. Only to a very limited ex- 
tent can police vigilance prevent crime. 
The police of St. Petersburg have never 
been suspected of laxity, and yet that 
city is full of very dangerous and des- 
perate criminals who never rest. Ef- 
fectually to check crime in a city like 
New York is possible only when public 


‘opinion demands it, and the demand is 


exprest in such manner as to impress 
the examining magistrates with the ex- 
pediency of taking seriously the arrest 
of habitual criminals on well-founded 
police suspicion. A closer oversight of 
the police courts by the agents of a law 
and order society, acting in harmony 
with a committee of the Bar Association, 
would quickly change the point of view 
of a self-sufficient Cadi, who permits his 
whims or his interests to control his 
judgment and invites newspaper ap- 
plause by scolding the police for doing 
their duty. 

Vice on a business basis and for reve- 
nue only cannot exist without the 
knowledge and connivance of the police. 
In one way or another it has to adver- 
tise itself. For this reason there is no 
precinct in New York, however bad, 
which could not be “cleaned up” very 
quickly if the police captain in command 
really desired to clean it. Vice in many 
forms would still exist, of course, but it 
would be so effectually driven to cover 
that it would no longer offend the virtu- 
ous. Where those who live by vice can- 
not ply their vocations gainfully they 
will not remain. 

I can say from personal knowledge 
that all talk about the difficulty of ob- 
taining evidence of mercenary vice is 
mischievous nonsense. Every police cap- 
tain knows, or may know if he chooses, 
what vice of this kind exists in his pre- 
cinct. He knows, or may know at pleas- 
ure, every disorderly house, every place 
where gambling is permitted and every 
dangerous or immoral resort. He knows 
which of the saloons maintain side doors 
and sell intoxicants on Sunday and out- 
side of excise hours. To admit igno- 
rance on any of these points would be 
to confess himself lacking in capacity 
for police command. He has a hundred 
sources of exact information concerning 
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everything about which he seeks to ad- 
vise himself. It might take him ten days 
or a fortnight to learn all he should know 
about an unfamiliar precinct. Why does 
he not use the information he has or can 
get to make his precinct orderly and sup- 
press violations of the law which are 
open to the point of ostentation ? 

There are many reasons why he does 
not. The best of these are that he does 
not want to, and that the path of least 
resistance is in restricting his activities 
to the duties likely to be approved by his 
immediate superiors. No man with a 
greater respect for law than “the sys- 
tem’ makes the standard for the uni- 
formed force would long be permitted 
-to remain in a sphere of police activity 
sufficiently important to make him trou- 
blesome.. That your professional police- 
man is something of a philosopher is not 
surprising. In matters relating to vice 
he rarely takes the law, or his function 
as an agent of its equable and impartial 
enforcement, quite seriously. If you win 
his confidence he will tell you that the 
best service he can render the public is 
to permit vice, under amiable and toler- 
ant supervision, to exist where it has 
already established itself and given 
character to the neighborhoods it has 
selected. He is quite sure that if the 
attempt were made to suppress it, not 
only would public opinion condemn such 
mischievous and futile activity, but in 
proportion to the local success of such 
efforts vice would be scattered thru 
the more respectable residence neighbor- 
hoods and do greater harm there than if 
left alone. That it can and should be 
followed there by the representatives of 
the law does not seem to have occurred 
to him. He sees no impropriety in a 
reasonable increment of police salaries 
from such sources, for the reason among 
others that vice attracts disorderly and 
dangerous people and imposes upon the 
police extra and often strenuous dties, 
for which it is only fair that those pro- 
tected and benefited should pay in pro- 
portion to the advantage they receive. 
The policeman who does something for 
a respectable citizen, from hunting a 
burglar to ejecting a drunken and bois- 
terous servant from the kitchen, expects 
something for his trouble, and if handed 
a five dollar bill its acceptance does not 
lead him to consider himself a “grafter,” 
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nor does his self-respect suffer any 
diminution. Why should not the protec- 
tion of those who need it even more be 
acknowledged in modest gratuities? 
What, after all, do the hayseed legislat- 
ors from “up State” know of the needs 
of a city like New York? The police 
know their business and understand the 
public interest a great deal better than 
do the law makers at Albany. 

This line of reasoning is dangerously 
sophistical, chiefly because it is wholly 
subversive of the supremacy of law. 
Where it leads will be understood with- 
out explanation. 

When a captain is sent to a precinct 
where he is not known, there is always 
a brief period of anxiety among those 
who find law-breaking profitable. If you 
ask a saloonkeeper if, under the new 
régime, he expects to obey the excise 
law, he will answer, if disposed to be 
frank: “I dunno yet. When the captain 
passes the word around we will know 
just what we are up against.” Being 
interpreted, this means that he and oth- 
ers in the saloon business will obey the 
law just as far as they are required to 
and no farther, and pay for leniency in 
its enforcement what is demanded. Who 
gets the sums thus collected he does not 
know, and it is doubtful if he cares. 
This is precisely the attitude of the gam- 
bler, the keeper of a disorderly resort, 
the owner of property knowingly leased 
for immoral purposes, the mistress of 
the assignation house, the street walker, 
the professional mendicant, the violator 
of city ordinances in the way of trade, 
and so on down the list. -They all await 
the opportunity to go as far outside the 
law as the precinct commander will per- 
mit. When he tells them that he will 
enforce the law and thev know he 
means it, they will “take no chances.” 
All this being true, and that it is true is 
known to every one who takes the 
trouble to advise himself as to municipal 
affairs, why is it that mayors and police 
commissioners “who enter office with 
“honor, faith and a sure intent” as their 
principles, and with sincere and even en- 
thusiastic desire to enforce the law, have 
been unable to attain this end? I have 
known several mayors and police com- 
missioners more or less intimately, and 
I think I am right in saying that those 
with the highest ideals made the most 
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conspicuous failures in all that pertained 
to the moral uplift of New York thru 
vice suppression. Evidently there is a 
reason for this, and I think I have dis- 
covered it. 

The police force of New York is a 
great Camorra. Its secrets are well 
guarded. Its purpose is not essentially 
corrupt nor criminal. In general it does 
not oppress the public, but it considers 
itself superior to the law. The police- 
man who does not conform to its rules 
and accept its traditions may be permit- 
ted to grow old in the service, but he has 
no chance of promotion and the worsted 
service-stripes on his coat sleeve are the 
highest honors to which he need aspire. 
To attain even that much he must be an 
exemplary man with a clean record, He 
early has it imprest upon his under- 
standing that the relation of the indi- 
vidual policeman to the system is that 
of the loyal partisan to his party. Inde- 
pendence of thought or action quick- 
ly lands him outside the force, or at 
least destroys his career in it. He is 
made to realize that mayors may come 
and commissioners go, but that the sys- 
tem goes on forever; that reform and 
reaction may be expected to alternate 
with measurable periodicity, but that the 
underlying conditions are not likely to 
change, and that the police force must 
be a Camorra for its own protection and 
the public good; that reformers are im- 
practical visionaries who waste their en- 
ergies in planning what is impossible of 
performance; that it is not necessary to 
give heed to ministers or newspapers, 
nor for that matter to mayors and com- 
missioners vested with a brief authoritv 
which seems a great deal more authori- 
tative than it really is. The reason no 
mayor or commissioner has been able to 
reform the system is that those inspired 
with this desire have begun by trying to 
learn its mysteries and fathom its 
secrets. An official term is not long 
enough for this, and even with a life 
tenure it would be scarcely possible to 
one who had not entered the uniformed 
police as a patrolman and worked up, 
step by step, to inspectorial rank. The 
fact remains, however, that “the sys- 
tem” is the most vulnerable Camorra 
ever organized, and its destruction easv 
if gone about in the right way. Like the 


Gordian knot, its intricacies are insolu- 
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ble, but it may be severed with one blow 
of the official sword whenever the hand 
of another Alexander shall wield it. 

The man who, as police commissioner 
of New York, accomplishes what so 
many have unsuccessfully attempted 
will not be a politician. Probably he will 
have had no experience in public life. 
His selection and appointment could oc- 
cur only under a mayor whom the politi- 
cians would regard as a calamitous acci- 
dent. In municipal politics just that 
happens occasionally. The chief quali- 
fications of the commissioner would be 
sound common sense and executive abil- 
ity. It would need but a few days of 
careful observation to convince him that 
between a commissioner temporarily in 
office and the uniformed force there is 
fixed a gulf wider and more impassable 
than that which separated Lazarus from 
Dives in the parable. His first duty 
would be to master the business of the 
department as an executive responsi- 
bility and make sure that it was con- 
ducted as nearly on business principles 
as is possible in the public service. 
Meanwhile he would learn what he 
could of the condition of the city and 
the standard of police efficiency in the 
several precincts. In all probability this 
would lead to a considerable “shake up” 
for the good of the service. “When he 
was ready for it he would assemble the 
captains for a conference behind closed 
doors, taking good care that the news- 
papers were not in the way of learning 
more than the captains would be willing 
to tell them—which, in the circum- 
stances. would be very little. To them 
he would say, in effect: 

“As police commissioner I have as- 
sumed under oath the responsibility for 
the enforcement of the law as it exists. 
My opinion of the wisdom of any par- 
ticular statute or ordinance, or of the 
whole code, is of no consequence to any 
one except myself. If I do not like my 
duties and am not prepared to discharge 
them in good faith, my proper course is 
to resign, which at the present time I 
have no intention of doing. I realize, 
however, that I can be instrumental in 
enforcing the law only thru the mem- 
bers of the uniformed force. I know 
and care to know nothing of the details 
of precinct management, but I can ad- 
vise myself how the precincts for which 
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I am responsible are policed and this I 
mean to do from day to day. My object 
in calling you together is to say to you 
that it is my purpose to hold each pre- 
cinct commander personally responsible 
for the condition of his precinct. I will 
give you a reasonable time to ‘clean up,’ 
but advise that you make a beginning 
without unnecessary delay. If you are 
in doubt as to what needs to be done 
first, come and see me and I will tel! 
you what I have found out. That I can 
tell you anything you do not know is im- 
probable ; but if you desire to know how 
much I have learned in a few days I 
have no objection to telling you. It may 
be to your advantage. 

“My deputies have been selected with 
especial reference to their ability and 
willingness to assist me in the work I 
have undertaken. If in the performance 
of proper and necessary police duty you 
are embarrassed or interfered with by 
any one over you, come straight to me 
and I will give you all the protection 
you need. The best service I can ren- 
der you at the moment is to impress you 
with a realizing sense of the fact that 
as long as I am in office the law will be 
enforced. Every member of the uni- 
forméd force who is negligent in the 
performance of police duty will be sum- 
moned to headquarters to answer 
charges, and if such charges are sus- 
tained he will be incontinently dismissed. 
I shall try to be just and fair-minded, 
but when I dismiss an officer for cause 
it may be taken for granted without dis- 
cussion that no influence he can bring— 
political. social or personal—will have 
the slightest weight in his favor. Should 
he secure reinstatement by a court of 
competent jurisdiction, I shall of course 
respect such order; but he will be dis- 
missed again the moment his negligence 
warrants it. What has been designated 
as ‘the system’ is confronted by a condi- 
tion and not a theory. It may be 
stronger than I am, stronver than the 
mayor, stronger than public opinion; 
that is to be determined ; but in the trial 
of conclusions there is likely to be an 
official guillotine worked overtime and a 
large basketful of heads: This is ‘my 
ultimatum. Now do me the favor to re- 
turn to vour respective precinct stations 
and get busy.” 
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To the inspectors of the force he 
would say much the same thing, with 
perhaps even more emphasis. In all 
probability neither the inspectors nor the 
captains would at first take his declara- 
tion of intention quite seriously. It 
would not, however, need more than two 
or three peremptory dismissals for cause 
to make it understood that what had 
been promised would be performed. A 
commissioner in this position would do 
well to waste no time trying to learn the 
mysteries of “the system.” It cannot 
outlive by a single day its usefulness to 
those who for years have found it a pro- 
tection or a source of profit. Without 
doubt he would need the courage to face 
all kinds of trouble, and his life might 
even be in danger; but orie liable to be 
discouraged by such considerations had 
better not begin police reform. The ex- 
perience of Franklin B. Gowen in break- 
ing up the Molly Maguire organization 
in the anthracite district and sending its 
leaders to the gallows shows that true 
courage is the most invulnerable armor 
and that threats rarely materialize in 
assassination. 

The only ground on which the re- 
moval of members of the police force is 
possible with immunity from interfer- 
ence by the courts is that of neglect of 
police duty. Bribery is very difficult to 
prove, as has been shown in a score of 
instances. The experienced “grafter” 
commonly knows enough to confuse his 
tracks, even if he cannot wholly obliter- 
ate them, and so to manage his business 
as to leave room for the existence of a 
“reasonable doubt.” Failure from any 
cause to keep a precinct clean and 
orderly is easily provable and cannot be 
obscured by legal technicalities. It is 
the only charge the average policeman 
is really afraid of. Thirty days of police 
management of the kind which such a 
commissioner as I have imagined could 
exercise would make a vast difference 
in the public morals of any city, and 
within three months enough of the crim- 
inal and vicious would have been driven 
away to simplify the police business to 
the least expression. 

Do the citizens of New York or any 
other large city desire the enforcement 
of law? That is another question. 

New York City. 





























The Cost of Flying 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


HERE are three standard types 
T_T of aeroplanes regularly manufac- 
tured in this country, and the 
catalog prices range from $5,000 to 
$6,500 each for the ordinary 25-30 
horsepower motors. The cost of the air- 
ships is, then, not much greater than 
that of an up-to-date automobile of the 
big touring type, and there is no fear 
that the initial expense will deter many 
from flying. There must be a first-class 
mechanician who understands the craft 
and its mechanism clearly, but the wage 
of such a man is no greater than that of 
a first-class chauffeur. 

The novice wishing to fly has thus all 
the preliminary equipments at his dis- 
posal at a cost within reason, and which 
he is accustomed to pay for the privilege 
of owning and operating a big touring 
car. But with the purchase of the air- 
ship and the hiring of an able mechani- 
cian, only the preliminaries have been 
arranged. Any man can learn with a 
few lessons to operate an automobile, 
and without any real risk to himself or 
his machine he can within a week run it 
easily on the less frequented thoro- 
fares. In fact, the work is so simple that 
the manufacturers are usually willing to 
teach the prospective owner to operate 
the car free of all expense. 

But navigating the air in an aeroplane 
is quite a different proposition. The 
only way to learn to fly is to fly, and you 
can't fly at a slow speed. For buoyancy 
the airship must start off and maintain 
a speed approximately of twenty to 
thirty miles an hour. To operate one a 
beginner must therefore undertake at 
the very start a speed that with an 


automobile would be criminal for a 
novice anywhere except on a_ plane 
where the roads were as wide as the 
country. 


In France a novice can receive in- 
structions in aviation at a cost of $1,000. 
The Wright Brothers have instructed a 
number in the navigation of their ma- 
chines at Montgomery, Ala.. but their 
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pupils are chiefly men who intend to ex- 
hibit at fairs and aviation contests in the 
Wright crafts. In England Grahame 
White is about to open a school for in- 
struction, and the cost will average at 
least a thousand dollars for each apt 
pupil. Aeroplane schools are now being 
established in different parts of the 
country, and instruction in the art of 
flying will soon become comparatively 
easy. The cost, however, will be some- 
what prohibitive to all except those with 
plenty of money. 

There is of course another side to this 
question which promises to make these 
schools of instruction popular even with 
the price placed so high. The ambitious 
aviator sees a chance to make fame and 
money. Most of the airship men with a 
national or international fame can get 
$1,000 for each exhibition at fairs and 
aviation meets. In addition to this they 
can qualify for any of the big prize com- 
petitions constantly being arranged in 
towns and cities. The earnings of a suc- 
cessful flyer, who has no serious mis- 
haps, may thus in the ordinary course of 
events reach $25,000 a season, and if 
one of the big prizes is won in addition 
the rewards may be increased one-half 
to two-thirds. His airship is thus paid 
for, and all of his expenses, within a 
year, and a comfortable little sum left 
over. 

Barring breakdowns and accidents of 
all kinds, the cost of flying is compara- 
tively light. Grahame White, who first 
made a real effort to figure out the 
actual cost of flying with his 50-horse- 
power motor, estimated that the approx- 
imate cost was about six cents a mile. 
This was for the petrol and lubricating 
oil. In Hamilton’s flight from Philadel- 
phia to New York, the cost of fuel and 
lubricating oil for the trip averaged 
about 4% cents per mile. With the air- 
ships of ordinary make not intended to 
break sneed records, the cost of flying 
would be much cheaper, for the 25- 
horsepower motors consume less fuel 
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and oil in a forty mile spin. It may be 
done at a cost of three cents a mile in 
these smaller machines. 

But accidents of a minor nature are 
almost sure to happen sooner or later, 
and the repairs and cost of upkeep must 
be figured. Also the cost of deprecia- 
tion. We have no data on which to base 
the average life of usefulness of an air- 
ship. The changes have been made so 
rapidly that an airship is apt to be out 
of date within a year. Some are changed 
and improved every few months. The 
lack of absolute standardization is re- 
sponsible for this. But that applies more 
particularly to the racing machines. If 
one is content to purchase an ordinary 
aeroplane for pleasure without entering 
contests and exhibitions, there is no rea- 
son why, barring accidents of a serious 
nature, it should not continue to fly for 
several years. 

But the airship is a far frailer ma- 
chine than the automobile. It is con- 
structed on the principle of reducing it 
to a minimum of weight consistent with 
strength. This process has its disadvan- 
tages. It makes the liability to accident 
very great, and it reduces the durability 
of the whole structure. 

The motor of the airship, for in- 
stance, is a wonderful piece of mechan- 
ism. It has been whittled down in weight 
until every surplus pound of metal has 
been eliminated. The weight of the mo- 
tor with its magneto nevertheless equals 
about one-fifth of the whole weight of 
the machine, and it seems impossible to 
make it lighter and efficient. And yet 
the motor’s skipping, breakdown or gen- 
eral crankiness cause nine-tenths of all 
the accidents in the air. Every inventor 
of airships has worked for years at the 
motor to perfect it, but it is still an un- 
certain quantity. Yet it is marvelous, 
considering weight and size, what the 
airship motors will do. Some of them 


weigh only twice the number of pounds - 


of their rated horsepower, and they do 
efficient work at that. The lightest mo- 
tor for airships weighs only 22 pounds, 
but it hardly develops the necessary 
horsepower to make it of value except 
in the smallest crafts. 

The reliability of the airship motor is 
not anywhere near that of the powerful 


motors used in automobiles. An airship 
motor that can keep going steadily with- 
out a skip or accident for two hours is a 
remarkable machine, and yet in endur- 
ance tests an automobile has run 10,000 
miles without the engine showing a skip 
or breakdown of any kind. But then an 
automobile motor makes 800 revolu- 
tions per minute against the airship’s 
1,200 to 1,400 revolutions, and the latter 
is mounted on a frail, pliable engine 
base, while the former is securely an- 
chored to an iron base. 

The cost of flying cannot thus be ap- 
proximated without considering the 
weakness of the motor as well as the 
aeroplane itself. A new motor may cost 
$500 and more, and if it breaks down at 
a critical moment it may cost the owner 
his life and the loss of his whole air- 
ship. Protection against motor mishaps 
is a serious question with the aviators. 
Some experienced flyers can foretell mo- 
tor troubles in time to make a graceful 
landing without injury to the machine, 
but the novice would have to spend a 
good deal of time in the air before he 
could handle his machine with such dex- 
terity. One accident costs thousands of 
dollars, and another may bring a loss of 
only a few hundreds. 

The average life of an airship, which 
meets with no serious accident, should 
be at least two or three years. There are 
some airships that have been in use for 
upward of four years, and in that time 
they have made numerous flights with- 
out breakdowns. Apparently they are 
as good today as when first launched. 
But they have had their parts constantly 
renewed and strengthened so that in 
some respects they have been almost en- 
tirely rebuilt. 

The cost of flying is thus summed up 
by an expert aviator who has had no 
serious accidents, but bases his claim 
upon the average cost of ten successful 
flyers who have had a good many of the 
troubles common to the bird-man: 

Cost of airship, $5,000. - 

Cost of fuel and oil, 5 cents per mile. 

Cost of upkeep and renewing of parts, $50 
for each long trip. 

Cost of breakdowns and accidents, $100 to 
$5,000 per year. 

A rather expensive sport, if one meets 
with all the mishaps that hover in the 
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air, but not so costly if one is fortunate 
enough to escape all except the minor 
troubles. 

There have been fortunes made in fly- 
ing, and greater ones are awaiting those 
who capture the trophies of the future. 
Even greater are the fortunes made and 
in the process of making by those en- 
gaged in the manufacture of airships. 
The future holds great possibilities for 
this industry. The Wright Brothers 
have made far more in selling their ma- 
chines than in flying in them, and the 
same is true of Voisin, Curtiss and oth- 
ers. There is a constant demand for air- 
ships in this country,and Europe, and 
most of the factories have orders a year 
or two ahead. The production is at the 
rate of about five hundred a year in this 
country, and possibly twice that number 
in Europe. With this output the chances 
of flying are greater for 1911 than I9g10. 
The past year has been a season for ex- 
perts and professionals, next year will 
witness the novice and sportsman flying 
in his own machine in considerable 
numbers. If the accident list is not in- 
creased as a result it will be remarkable. 

While the cost of flying has been high 
in the past it has paid those who have 
undertaken it pretty well. Paulhan, who 
started in as a circus tight-rope walker, 
has made a comfortable fortune with his 
airships. Before he took to flying he 
was working for $15 a week in the 
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made a local reputation in several flights, 
and then by beating the record for high 
flying his services were immediately in 
demand at one thousand dollars a meet. 
Within two years he had captured in 
prizes or won by aviation flights $200,- 
ooo. Curtiss and the Wright Brothers 
before they decided to manufacture 
rather than fly machines made a con- 
siderable fortune in record flights. Ble- 
riot was another fortunate record-maker, 
for which he received nearly $100,000 
before he went into manufacturing. 
Hamilton made most of his money by 
exhibition flights, and he is today good 
for a thousand dollars a meet. 

After all the airship is still in its ex- 
perimental stage so far as many points 
of construction are concerned. The 
standardization of parts must come be- 
fore its durability and reliability are 
anything like those of earth-propelled 
vehicles. When flights can be made 
without the danger of disaster every 
time a motor refuses to work or a pro- 
peller gets stuck or a steering apparatus 
breaks, the cost of flying will be enor- 
mously reduced. The cost today comes 
from mishaps rather than from anything 
else. Eliminate the hazards of disaster 
to the machine, and flying will be no 
more expensive as a sport than many 
others now so popular—automobiling, 
for instance, or owning your own steam 
yacht or large motorboat. 


New Yor« Cirty. 


A Daffodil 


BY SARAH PIATT 


Voisin airship factory in Paris. He 
Look !—all the vales of all the world are 
bright 


With you, as that of Enna was of old! 
One sees the flutter of her apron light, 
All overflowing with your dew-dim gold! 


Oh, shining memory of Persephone! 
Loosed from the dark of Dis, in this her 
time, 
The sadder for its sweetness, does not she 
Out of her under-realm, rejoicing, climb? 


And should the Shadow-King, in anger, miss 
His fair, young, wandering Queen, as well 


he might, 


Then let her take the lord of Hades this— 
For his dark crown—this flower of living 


light ! 


Nortu Benp, Onto. 











The Dismissal of Professor Banks 


BY ANDREW SLEDD 


{This discussion of the removal of Professor Banks from the University of Florida for 


an article he wrote in 


versity, who was himself forced to resign for a somewhat similar cause. 
upon the unfortunate conditions which limit educational freedom in the South. Mr. 
is now president of the Southern University at Greensboro, Ala. 


THe INDEPENDENT is written by the former president of the uni- 


Tt will throw light 
Sledd 
This whole case is at- 


tracting wide attention in the South and we suggest that the economists of the country take 
the matter up as they did in the case of Professor Ross.—EpirTor,] 


Florida for several years, and in 

1907 asked Professor Banks, whom 
| had known personally and most fav- 
orably before that time, to take the chair 
of History in that institution. He ac- 
cepted ; and, as man, scholar and teacher, 
more than justified my highest expecta- 
tions. His training was admirable; his 
personality delightful; his character of 
the highest; and he has both the gifts 
and the graces of an inspiring and fin- 
ished teacher. I regarded the institu- 
tion as peculiarly fortunate in having 
him upon its faculty; and this feeling 
grew steadily stronger with increasing 
knowledge of the man and his work. 

In 1909, despite the unanimous and 
cordial support of the Board of Control 
of the institution, I was forced to re- 
sign the presidency. The charge against 
me was that the attendance upon the 
institution did not increase with suff- 
cient rapidity under my administration. 
Upon my resignation, Professor Banks 
handed in his resignation, on the stated 
ground that he did not care longer to be 
connected with an institution where 
such things were possible. The present 
president of the University and the 
chairman of the board, joined their per- 
suasion with mine;_ and Professor 
Banks agreed to withdraw his resigna- 
tion, and continued in his place. 

In February of the current year Pro- 
fessor Banks sent me a copy of his 
article in THE INDEPENDENT; and I im- 
mediately foresaw the consequences. My 
own experience, as well as general ob- 
servation, led me to know what he had 
to expect. And yet, as he says in a per- 
sonal letter, which I take the liberty of 
quoting without waiting to ask his per- 
mission : 


| WAS president of the University of 





That article was written in all good faith 
and with an earnest desire to make some con- 
tribution toward promoting a liberated intel- 
lectual life here in the South. I am disposed 
to think that our political leaders, teachers, 
preachers, editors, and others in positions of 
more or less influence, made a serious and 
grievous mistake in the generation prior to the 
Civil War in not setting in motion influences 
that would have paved the way for the grad- 
ual removal of slavery from our country with- 
out the loss of so many lives, without the ex- 
penditure of so much treasure, without the 
bitterness of reconstruction, and without the 
subsequent pension burden! [Professor Banks 
might almost have had in mind Theodore 
Parker’s words, uttered four years before war 
broke out: “Had our educated men done their 
duty, we should not now be in the ghastly 
condition we bewail.”] Now, if I censure 
them in a sense for failing to measure up to 
the demands of the age in which they lived, 
can I excuse myself from making the attempt, 
to the extent of my ability and equipment, 
to set in motion influences in my limited 
sphere that would tend to liberate our minds 
and thus prepare the way for the solution of 
the present problems of our civilization and 
progress, problems indeed which are hardly 
less urgent and difficult than were those of 
our fathers prior to the sixties? 


But this mental attitude is quite in- 
comprehensible to some of our people, 
who follow the Saduceean motto, ‘Sever 
not thyself from the majority”; and so 
Professor Banks fell under their cen- 
sure. When the censure became strident, 
and coupled with a demand for his re- 
moval, he tendered his resignation and 
it was accepted ; and he becomes but an- 
other illustration of the proposition that 
“every step of progress that the world 
has made has been from scaffold to scaf- 
fold and from stake to stake.” 

The authorities of the University 
were in a dilemma—a double dilemma, 
in fact. As the situation stands in Flor- 
ida, the Board of Control is appointed 
by the Governor and is itself subject to 
the control of the State Board of Edu- 
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cation, which is composed of five public 
officials elected by the people. The Board 
of Control faced the dilemma of main- 
taining Professor Banks at the imminent 
risk of losing appropriations and _ pat- 
ronage for the institution. Appropria- 
tions and large enrollments are very real 
things and furnish a common and con- 
spicuous measure of institutional effi- 
ciency and progress. But freedom of 
speech and teaching is vague, a sort of 
academic myth concocted by impractical 
and visionary men and failures. If the 
Board of Control had said (which 
would have been true): “We can main- 
tain this institution upon the Federal 
funds which it receives, independent of 
the state appropriation,” its decision 
would have been subject to review and 
possible reversal by the State Board of 
Education. And then, in reaching its 
conclusions, the State Board of Educa- 
tion would have had to face the added 
possibility of a failure of re-election at 
the hands of the people. In other 
words, Professor Banks and freedom of 
teaching in the university had to be 
weighed against possible loss of appro- 
priations and patronage, and _ political 
office for the members of the State 
Board of Education. 

I do not know how the Board of Con- 
trol would have stood, had it been in 
authority independent of the Board of 
Education. I believe that the Board 
of Control under which I served, of 
which the present junior Senator from 
Florida, Mr. Bryan, was chairman, 
would have accepted a recommendation 
from the president of the University to 
sustain Professor Banks. But I equally 
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believe that, had they made such a de- 
cision, it would have been promptly re- 
versed by the State Board of Education, 
under the influence of the three consid- 
erations which I have just mentioned. 

Under the circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising that Professor Banks had to 
resign his place. He was the victim of 
two evils, neither of which is confined to 
Florida or to the South. The one is 
direct political control and political in- 
terference in the affairs of the State 
University. This has resulted in many 
difficulties in many places in our coun- 
try. The other is a wrong ideal of what 
constitutes a great institution. If size 
and wealth are taken as the standard, all 
other considerations must naturally give 
way to these. Not only is Professor 
Banks a victim of this standard, but 
probably no other one thing has done as 
much to degrade our educational institu- 
tions and impair their educational ef- 
ficiency. 

Sut Professor Banks has this great 
consolation, that his treatment and the 
public discussion of it fofwards the 
cause for which he stands. The blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the Church; 
and I doubt if Professor Banks by a 
year’s quiet work could have done as 
much as he has now done “to make his 
contribution toward promoting a _lib- 
erated intellectual life here in the 
South.” He suffers; but because of his 
suffering his cause is nearer to its cer- 
tain triumph. And in that knowledge 
Professor Banks will rest content. 

And the University of Florida has 
suffered a humiliating defeat on a great 
moral issue. 


Greensporo, ALA, 


The Enigma 


BY CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS, JR. 


Rarnpow, balanced o’er the sea, 
End to end in the placid main 
Mirroring eternity 
With thy circle in the rain, 


Rainbow, stay! 


Crescent, in black heaven’s shell, 
Yoking hill to darkling plain, 

Rainbow, by what magic spell 
Weav’st thou sunshine in the rain? 


Reveal to me 


In thy mystery-laden chain 
Will fair grace and purity 
Weave me sunshine in the rain? 


HTartrorp, Conn 
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New Literature on Criminology 


Tue American Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology has undertaken, 
thru its Journal, and thru the translation 
into English of important foreign treat- 
ises on criminology, to awaken and pro- 
mote a wider interest among Americans 
in criminal science, to the end that the 
legal profession aS well as the public 
may become better informed in what is 
to us a comparatively new field of knowl- 
edge. At the initial meeting of the Insti- 
tute two years ago a committee of dis- 
tinguished legal scholars was appointed 
to select such foreign works as in their 
judgment should be made more generally 
accessible to American readers and to 
arrange for their translation and publica- 
tion. Nine important treatises were se- 
lected, representing the allied fields of 
criminology, criminal psychology, crim- 
inal sociology, penal philosophy and 
penology. In these as in other fields, 
American scholarship has lagged behind 
Europe, where for thirty or forty years 
many scholars have been devoting them- 
selves to systematic investigation of the 
problems of criminal science. In Italy, 
Germany and France, in particular, there 
has been much experimentation and re- 
search, and an extensive literature has 
already been produced. The legal pro- 
fession in America has heretofore con- 
fined itself almost entirely to the study 
of cases and statutes, and has remained 
indifferent to the larger questions which 
have to do with crime, and especially 
with the treatment of criminals. Indeed, 
American scholarship in general has been 
little attracted to these new fields of 
scientific investigation, and as yet hardly 
a single noteworthy contribution has 
been made to the literature of crimino- 
logical science. 


The first of the three volumes which, 
thanks to the Institute, are now available 
in English, Modern Theories of Crim- 
inality,, by Dr. de Quiros, contains a 








summary and criticism of the theories 
of all the modern European writers on 
criminology : Lombroso, Ferri, Garofalo, 
Ottolenghi, Tarde, Lacasagne, Salillas, 
Colojanni and the rest. After a detailed 
study of the three great “innovators” — 
Lombroso, Ferri and Garofalo — the 
author follows the topical method of 
treatment, arranging and discussing un- 
der appropriate titles the theories of each 
writer in turn. Dr. de Quiros, tho still a 
young man (he was born in 1873), is the 
leading Spanish writer on criminology, 
and his compendium is one which no stu- 
dent of the subject can ignore. 
Professor Gross’s work, Criminal Psy- 
chology,? deals with the newest of the 
disciplines of criminal science—the appli- 
cation of psychology to the administra- 
tion of criminal justice. Next to a 
knowledge of the law itself, the most im- 
portant disciplines, he tells us, are those 
derived from psychology. This science 
teaches those who are concerned with 
the administration of the criminal law to 
understand the nature of the man ‘with 
whom they have to deal—the natural 
history of the criminal mind. The im- 
portant part which psychology plays in 
judicial procedure, particularly in regard 
to testimony and evidence, is ‘described 
with a fullness of detail and a thoroness 
of insight never before equaled in any 
treatise. The range of subjects dis- 
cussed is enormous: the laws of evi- 
dence, the psychology of testimony, the 
mental attitudes of the judge, the ac- 
cused, the witnesses and the jurors, the 
chances of error, the making of infer- 
ences, expressions of emotions, memory, 
will, the differences between men and 
women as witnesses, how testimony is 
affected by age, influences of habit, 
heredity, prepossession, superstition, hal- 
lucinations, illusions and many other 
psychological questions. Thruout, the 
subject is treated mainly from the view- 
roint of the magistrate and the work is 
intended primarily for the use of those 





1Mopern. THEORIES OF CRIMINALITY. By C. Ber- 
naldo de Quiros, of Madrid. Translated by Dr. Al- 
vhonso de Silvio, Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages in Northwestern University. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.’ 1911. Pp. xxviii, 249. $4. 


*CRiMINAL PsycuHotocy. By Hans Gross, Professor 
of Criminal Law in the University of Graz. Trans- 
lated by Horace M. Kallen, Lecturer in Philosophy, 
Harvard University. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1911, Pp. xx, 513- $5- 
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who have to do with the administration 
of the criminal law. Professor Gross is 
a scholar of vast erudition, is the author 
of many volumes, and the present treat- 
ise is the foremost contribution yet made 
to the literature of the subject. He was 
one of the first men to study criminal 
psychology, and his academic knowledge 
has been supplemented by practical ex- 
perience as a magistrate. 

.) Lombroso requires less of an introduc- 
tion because he is better known to the 
American reader, at least by name, than 
any other of these modern criminolo- 
gists, tho now for the first time one of 
his two principal works* becomes ac- 
cessible in English. This volume, deal- 
ing more with the social causes and ef- 
fects of crime, may be regarded as the 
continuation of his earlier studies on the 
criminal as an individual. 

The Institute of ‘Criminal Law and 
Criminology has rendered a substantial 
service to American students by making 
available for their use in English the re- 
sults of European thought and research 
in these fields. The other volumes of the 
series are expected to appear in the 
‘course of the year. 

& 
The Very Little Person. By Mary Heaton 

Vorse. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. 

This is a tender little record of the 
life of an American baby girl until she 
grows, to our discontent, into a big per- 
son of two summers or so. The story of 
her importance in the world of her 
young parents, not very wise, not re- 
markable, but having the gentle wisdom 
and sense of dignity that come with the 
new love born with their daughter, 
is sweetly told. Mrs. Vorse understands 
the individuality of the small person, and 
she scorns, as she well may, the bach- 
elor banality that “Babies are so much 
alike!” Nurses know better than that, 
and so do mothers, and the fathers 
speedily learn that babies have decided 
characters as well as wills of their own 
from the very first. When John discov- 
ers that it is not the “Hunger Song” 
that little Louise is singing, but simply 
an imperative command to be taken up, 


SCRIME: 





Irs Causes anp Remepies, By Cesare 


Lombroso, Professor of Criminal Anthropology in the 


Translated by Rev. Henry P. 
Boston: 


$4.50. 


University of Turin. 
Horton, M.A. Little, Brown & Co. ro11. 
Pp. xlvi, 454. 
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he determines to discipline the tiny ty- 
rant whom he mistakenly had been con- 
sidering a “helpless little thing.” 


“She told all whom it might concern that 
she had a cruel parent who had deserted her 
in a strange land. Disappointment was in 
her tone, and anger, but there was also a 
note of touching desolation and this went to 
John’s heart. . . . He sat tense in his chair. 

“‘Oh, well, you know,’ said he, ‘that can’t 
be good for her! Here,’ he went on, ‘I’m not 
going to have my child explode for all the 
doctors that ever wrote books. If you want 
to be taken up—come on!’” 


It is difficult for the reviewer to convey 
its charm without unduly copious quota- 





“SHOWING THE BABY TO BACHELOR 
FRIENDS.” 


From Mary Heaton Vorse’s “Very Little Person.” 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co.) 


tion, as its allusiveness and illusiveness 
flicker from every page like the wistful 
baby smile it commemorates. A shadow 
falis upon one anxious chapter, and lifts 
again; there are humor, tenderness and 
pathos in the little book. An exquisite 
understanding of the mother-thoughts 
that brood about the cradle is felt thru- 
out. And since we may not quote all of 
this charming story, we are conferring 
a favor on the fortunate reader, whom 
we urge to buy a copy of The Very 
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Little Person, one of the books that are 
good to read with a reminiscent smile ; 
good to give to some new mother of an- 
other Louise; good to lend to all one’s 
friends who love babies or ought to. It 
took John only three weeks to discover 
why it is that “third-rate singers in thea- 
ters can thrive on songs about babies!” 
The reason is not far to seek. The old 
world ‘finds in them its perennial reju- 
venation; they are the little poems of 
humanity; they are our leaders and 
prophets, as well as our treasured care; 
it is very good for us to be humbled be- 
fore the confiding eyes of the very little 
person who expects us to measure up to 
our high privilege as her parents. For 
these reasons, and some others, we wish, 
and we predict, for Mrs. Vorse’s book 
a deserved success. 
& 

Sumerian Prayers and Hymns to God Nin-ib 
from the Temple Library of Nippur. By 
Hugo Radau. 4to, pp. x, 88, with 21 
Plates. The Babylonian Expedition of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Series 
A: Cuneiform texts edited by H. V. Hil- 


precht. Vol. xxix. Part 1. Philadel- 
phia: University of Philadelphia. $3. 


thirteen volumes of this 


Already 
quarto series of the fruits of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania’s expedition to Nip- 
pur have appeared and several others are 
in press, besides five octavo volumes, in 
all no small library, while many other 


volumes are in contemplation. The 
scholars who have contributed them are 
Drs. H. V. Hilprecht, A. T. Clay, H. 
Ranke, Arno Poebel and D. W. Myrh- 
man. The present volume is by Dr. 
Radau, who has previously contributed 
“Miscellaneous Sumerian Texts” and 
“Nin-ib, the Determiner of Fates.” Nin- 
ib was the early Babylonian god of war, 
and one of the most important gods in 
the earlier pantheon of Nippur. It is a 
special object of these three volumes to 
show that these religious texts must have 
come from a real “Temple Library” and 
not from a mere collection of business 
records. A dozen or so tablets and frag- 
ments of tablets are copied, photo- 
graphed and translated. They are not 
in the Semitic Babylonian languages but 
in the older Sumerian, which is less easy 
to translate. While they give us no his- 
tory they show what was the early wor- 
ship of this and other gods. Dr. Radau 
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gives particular study to the second of 
the four periods of religious history 
which he finds, the primitive and prehis- 
toric when Anu, god of heaven, was 
worshiped; the second, the worship of 
Enlil as head of the pantheon; the third, 
that of Marduk, worshiped at Babylon 
by Hammurabi; and the fourth, that of 
Ashshur, god of Assyria. These repre- 
sent separate seats of dominion, as well 
as periods. Nin-ib was the fighting son 
of Enlil and the peculiar god of Nippur. 
Dr. Radau has given much labor to show 
that the earlier chief duties were con- 
ceived indifferently as father and moth- 
er, husband and wife, and yet rather gen- 
derless than hermaphrodite. At con- 
siderable length the author investigates 
the multiform conceptions of Enlil as 
chief god, in a way that will be of value 
for the student of early religion. This 


‘is a work, however, to be weighed by 


the specialist rather than accepted un- 
critically by the student of comparative 
religion. It is the fruit of much diligent 
labor in a very difficult field. 


& 

The Parting of the Ways. By Henr 
deaux. Translated by Louise 
Houghton. New York: 
$1.30. 

“The young French arriviste is the 
most alarming French phenomenon of 
today. Probably only the United States 
can boast his equal.” These words are 
quoted, not from M. Bourdeaux’s novel. 
but from a volume by Mr. Lawrence 
Jerrold, “The Real France.” They illus- 
trate The Parting of the Ways, for all 
that. For this story is concerned with 
three comrades of the province, come to 
Paris: two of them turn “arrivistes,” the 
third, one Pascal Rouvray, physician, is 
the hero who overcomes the temptation 
to yield to the prevailing tendency, and 
hears the call of duty and of his prov- 
ince. Pictures of student life and of 
provincial life in the capital are - well 
painted here, and the story is, above all, 
very informing of French society, ideals, 
and tendencies. M. Bourdeaux is dis- 
tinctly. conservative: some would write, 
“preachy.” Certainly he is in his pres- 
ent novel more concerned with ideas and 
ideals than with art. Yet, even as a 
novel pure and simple, The Parting of 
the Ways is worth reading. 


Bour- 
eymour 


Duffield & Co. 
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Literary Notes 


.A typical Richard Harding Davis short 
story, The Consul, is reprinted from the maga- 
zine where we first read it by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, and published in attractive form at 
fifty cents. 


..About twenty sermons by Rev. Prof. 
G. A. Cooke, of Oxford, are brought together 
in The Progress of Revelation (imported by 
Scribners; $1.75). They deal mainly with 
Old Testament themes, and evince more apol- 
ogetic than imaginative power on the part of 
the preacher. 


..From Germany comes news of the death 
at eighty-seven years of the last descendant 
of Charlotte, Goethe’s bread-and-butter hero- 
ine. He was a relative of Senator Scheurer- 
Kestner, whose statue in the Luxembourg 
Gardens American visitors to Paris may re- 
member. In him is lost the sole link between 
“Werther” and the Dreyfus case. 


..Among the many helps prepared for 
Bible teachers and students by Prof. C. F. 
Kent, none will prove more serviceable than 
his new volume on Biblical Geography and 
History (Scribners; $1.50). It is the result 
of years of historical study and many months’ 
travel in Bible lands. Many maps, physical 
and political, assist in making clear the ‘text. 


..A fine presentation of the universal ele- 
ments in Christianity is to be found in Rev. 
P. P. Womer’s little volume on The Coming 
Creed (Sherman, French & Co., 80 cents). His 
emphasis on the moral quality of belief and 
the power of the message and spirit of Jesus, 
his analysis of the essence of the kingdom of 
God, and his portrayal of the worth of. sacri- 
ficial love and the confident hope of immortal- 
ity, all make a deep impression because of the 
freshness and vigor of the thought and the 
appropriateness of the language 


.... Augusta Huiell Seaman writes in When 
a Cobbler Ruled the King, a romanticized ac- 
count of Louis XVII's experiences while 
Simon’s prisoner (Sturgis & Walton; $1.25). 
The narrative is highly naive and sentimental, 
and it is interesting to know that the author 
has full information of just what did happen 
to the Dauphin. It seems that he neither 
died in prison nor survived as Naundorff or 
any of the other pretenders. Instead, he 
sailed to America when about twenty years 
of age and never disclosed his identity. 


..J. H. Whitty edits The Complete Poems 
Allan Poe, and Houghton Mifflin 
The significance 
“memoir, 
lies in the 
“significant and hitherto 
made only a few weeks 


of Edgar 
Co. publish the book ($2). 
of Mr. Whitty’s volume, with its 
textual notes, and bibliography,” 
fact of its containing 
unpublished revisions” 
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The editorial work 


before the poet’s death. 
is done well, and notes are brief and compact. 
The memoir in sixty odd pages tells the read- 
er as much as he cares to know of Poe’s ca- 


reer. The volume is illustrated from pho- 
tographs. 


..In “The Reader’s Library” (Harper’s; 
$1 per volume) appears The Great English 
Novelists—or, rather, fragments of their 
work, patched together “with introductory 
essays and notes,” by Dr. William J. Dawson 
and his son, Coningsby W. Dawson. Every 
good library contains the works despoiled, and 
we see no good reason for performing the 


operation here attempted. This work is in 
two volumes. The only thing remarkable 
about the critical chapters is the character of 


some of the generalizations. Most of these 
are, however, unexceptionally commonplace. 


..They have just published a French 
translation of Stephen Crane’s “Red Badge of 
Courage” (Paris: Société du Mercure de 
France) which circumstance lends piquancy 
to an anecdote recorded by Ford Madox Huef- 
fer in his newly issued Memories and Impres- 
sions (Harpers; $1.60). “I remember,” says 
Mr. Hueffer, speaking of Crane, 


“hearing him, with his wonderful eyes flashing and 
his extreme vigor and intonation, comment upon a 
sentence he was reading. The sentence was: ‘With 
interjected finger he delayed the motion of the time- 
piece.’ Crane exclaimed: ‘By God! Poor dear! That 
man put back the clock of English fiction fifty years.’ ” 


“That man,’ whom Crane was reading and 
who put the clock back so far, was R. L. S. 


....A great part of the German biography 
of Colonel Roosevelt, From Rough-Rider to 
President, by Max Kullnich, of which Mc- 
Clurg publishes an English translation (Chi- 
cago; $1.50) is based upon readily accessible 
American publications. What of it is inter- 
pretative and judicial is, one may add, fer- 
vidly eulogistic. The ex-President’s character 
is “fascinating and altogether noble.” His 
family relations are “most happy,” and wholly 
delightful. The book was written while Col- 
onel Roosevelt still held office, so that it does 
not give us an account of the triumphal tour 
of Europe made after the African expeditior, 
nor the German biographer’s estimate of his 
hero’s probable future. 


..The Harpers have given permission to 
the American Printing House for the Blind 
to print Lafcadio Hearn’s translation of “The 
Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard.” Apparently 
there is a blind public waiting for this- delight- 
ful romance by Anatole France. - Meanwhile, 
there is evidence that the blind are not mor- 
bidly confined to reading about themselves 
in the fact that the book of Mr. De Morgan’s 
which the New York State Public Library at 
Albany has chosen to reproduce in raised 
type, is not Jt Never Can Happen ‘Again, in 
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which Blind Jim is a leading figure, but his 
remarkably optimistic book, Somehow Good, 
which tells the story of two brave women 
who won happiness against a heavy handicap 
that was not blindness. 


....A volume which must prove exceeding- 
ly valuable to the student of French literature 
who is “pressed for time” is that prepared by 
Professor Victor Giraud, of the University 
of Fribourg, under the title, Chateaubriand: 
Pages Choisies (Paris: Hachette et Cie.; 3 
francs 50). The pages which make up this 
book are selected from the correspondence, 
memoirs, travels, novels and essays of the 
great romanticist, and are preceded by a pref- 
ace in which M. Giraud, who for twenty years 
has been an authority in this field, discusses 
Chateaubriand’s importance in literary history. 
“Chateaubriand is, literally, the greatest name 
and the greatest influence in the French nine- 
teenth century,’ are the opening words of 
this introductory essay. Chateaubriand was 
a great borrower, and a book has been writ- 
ten on his “plagiarisms,” but, writes M. Gi- 
raud, “I do not believe that Dante himself 
has been more imitated.” Among the imi- 
tators are to be named Hugo, who, at -fout - 
teen, wrote, “Let me be Chateaubriand or 
nobody,” Lamartine, Sainte-Beuve, Sand, 
Merimée, Balzac, Musset, Thierry, Michelet 
and even Guizot, Lamennais, Montalembert, 
Lacordaire, Villemain, Cousin, Flaubert, Bau- 
delaire, Renan, and, more lately, Barrés, 
Huysmans, Vogiié and Loti. 


.A writer in the National Review writes, 
apropos of the Thackeray centenary, that it is 
a little hard on him to be resembled in his 
own age as a cynic, only to be rejected in the 
next as a sentimentalist. He remarks, how- 
ever, “a persistent campaign of depreciation” 
by the minor critics; and “sentiment” is their 
word of disparagement.- But Thackeray’s 
sentiment was never false. 


“The best criticism I have heard of Thackeray’s 
works was, oddly enough, my introduction to them,” 
writes this National Reviewer. ‘Years ago, in a cer- 
tain house library at Eton, one of the boys, pointing 
to the green volumes of Mr. Thackeray, said, ‘lk ancy 
anybody buying stuff like that,’ to which another said, 
indignantly, “They are very good books.” ‘What are 
they about?’ he was asked. ‘About people,’ he said.” 


And it is Thackeray’s greatness that his “peo- 
ple” survive him. 


.If the preacher is to make use of ready- 
made homiletical materials, no better source 
book can be found than the new work in prep- 
aration by Dr. Hastings, of Bible Dictionary 
fame, on The Great Texts of the Bible. The 
present volume of more than 500 pages, cov- 
ering the gospel of St. Mark (Scribner's; $3), 
contains about twenty-five expositions, with 
really effective illustrations drawn from the 
wide fields of literature, biography and theo- 
logical writings. The texts selected are those 
which introduce subjects of peculiar value and 
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adaptability for pulpit treatment. The intro- 
ductions and explanations are scholarly and 
clear, the illustrative material is new, some of 
it being gathered by private correspondence, 
and the whole work bears the stamp of the 
editor’s high ideals. 


..Mr. William Stone Booth seems to 
have had a certain quantity of material not 
put into his formidable work on the Bacon 
acrostics to be found in Shakespeare’s works, 
and has itched also for a chance to reveal the 
ignorance of his critics. He publishes some 
of this left-over material and has his fling at 
his critics in a somewhat shapeless pamphlet 
entitled, The Hidden Signatures of Francesco 
Colonna and Francis Bacon, with this subtitle, 
“A Comparison of their Methods; With the 
Evidence of Marston and Hall that Bacon 
was the Author of ‘Venus and Adonis.’” 
(Boston: W. A. Butterfield; $1.50.) The 
scholarship of the writer seems to us to be 
wasted upon his unprofitable task; the argu- 
ments and “evidence” are certainly even more 
unconvincing than they were in his earlier 
volume. 


.A. C. A. Brett makes an honest and 
competent piece of work of his volume 
Charles II and His Court (Putnam; $3.50). 
Altho the volume is in the main founded upon 
secondary authorities, many of these are listed 
in the bibliography “Works Consulted.” A 
list of this kind is somewhat unusual in this 
day, when biographers are wont to strip 
earlier workers, some of them not so much 
earlier, without so much as “by your leave.” 
The present narration is altogether pedestrian 
and, in the main, unconcerned with moral 
judgments or political criticism. English so- 
ciety of the seventeenth century, court society 
naturally predominating, finds-reflection here, 
and the most graphic pages are those which 
quote contemporary documents. The fact is 
well brought out that Charles was by no 
means simply a pleasure loving and debauch- 
sodden ruler, but also a man of the world of 
decided shrewdness: a student of men if not 
a profound scholar in the book world. Walk- 
ing one day with a courtier in his park, the 
King said that in his exile no foreign land 
had pleased him so much as Flanders: then 
added, “but I am weary of traveling, I am_re- 
solved to go abroad no more; but when I am 
dead and gone, I know not what my Brother 
will do: I am much afraid, that when he 
comes to the Crown, he will be obliged to 
travel again.” 


.. The late Alfred Huth, a great collector, 
left to the British Museum fifty volumes to 
be selected from his wonderful library, and 
it has now been announced what books the 
trustees have chosen out of its great rich- 
ness. Thirteen volumes in manuscript and 
thirty-seven printed books are the cream 
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skimmed off the top of the Huth collection. 
All the manuscript volumes are enriched with 
miniatures or decorative borders and capitals. 
One of the thirteen is the manuscript of the 
“Romance of Merlin,” dating from the late 
thirteenth century, this being one of the 
“Frensshe bookes” drawn upon by Malory 
for his “Morte d’Arthur.” No other copy of 
this text is known. The London Times states 
this to be the most important gift of books 
received by the museum since the Grenville 
bequest of 1846, and adds, apropos of the 
manuscripts, that illumination is “the one 
branch of the art of painting, besides water- 
color, in which England is not inferior to any 
European nation whatever. .. . It is strange 
that, while there is so eager a competition for 
pictures of the Italian and Dutch schools and 
s© much lamentation when they leave the 
country, the public should be so generally 
indifferent to the fate of our own native mas- 
terpieces of an earlier time.” The Huth col- 
lection of manuscripts and printed books, less 
the fifty examples now the property of the 
museum, will soon be put on sale. 
seum itself is likely to be a competitor in this 
important auction. One of the books re- 
moved from the sale in consequence of its se- 
lection by the museum is Rich’s “Newes from 
Virginia” (1610), wherein is mentioned the 
“Iland of Devils, otherwise called Bermooth- 
awes” (vide introductions to “The Tempest,” 
passim). 


....The pronouncements of the British pul- 
pits are usually characterized by an intellectual 
strength and a religious fervor which make 
them profitable reading even to those who can- 
not accept fully the dogmatic theology on 
which they are sometimes based. This holds 
true of four recent volumes published by 
Hodder & Stoughton, three of which are writ- 
ten by noted ministers of Glasgow and the 
fourth by the late Dr. John Watson of Liver- 
pool. Dr. Watson’s volume entitled Respect- 
able Sins contains sermons selected and edited 
by his son, and bears especially on the prob- 
lems of young manhood; some very attractive 
Sunday evening addresses by Rev. G. H. Mor- 
rison are to be found in The Return of the 
Angels; Rev. W. M. -Clow presents in The 
Day of the Cross a course of sermons on men 
and incidents connected with the Crucifixion 
of Jesus; and Rev. Pearson McAdam Muir 
in his Baird Lecture examines in an incisive 
and critical but eminently fair way some of the 
Modern Substitutes for Christianity. Of a 
distinctly superior quality and of unusual value 
are the sermons of the late Percy C. Ains- 
worth, in whose untimely death Non-Conform- 
ity lost one of its most promising young men 
and England a great preacher. His Pilgrim 
Church and Other Sermons goes straight to 
the heart of men’s needs and aspirations, al- 
ways sounding the notes of reality and sincer- 
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ity. The author’s sympathetic soul and sen- 
sitive nature were united with a vein of mys- 
ticism and poetic fancy, and these have all 
found expression in a style full of charm and 
delicacy. Few readers but will endorse the 
claim that this “is truly a golden book.” His 
power in handling the language of spiritual 
experience and religious passion is well illus- 
trated in a little volume of meditations on the 


_ Psalms, entitled Threshold Grace (Revell; 50 


cents). It will repay reading again and again. 


ot 
Pebbles 


“Wuo gave ye th’ black eye, Jim?” 
“Nobody give it t’ me; I had t’ fight fer 
it.”—Life. 


WE regret very much that Mr. S. T. Reid 
has swapped off his mule June Bug, for he 
was one of our prominent Sunday school 
members. For thirty-one years he has been 
faithful to the Judge—Kelly’s Crossing cor- 
respondence Monticello News. 


TOURISTS TAKE NOTICE! 

For the coronation.—To let, for the sum- 
mer, Old-World Residence, near Leeds. Four 
reception rooms, fourteen bedrooms, garage, 
billiard room, offices, etc. Within two miles 
of station, which is within four hours’ jour- 
ney of Westminster Abbey. Per month, 100 
guineas. Bargain —Punch. 


Eprson’s little daughter, when visiting a 
friend in the nursery, brought with her a doll 
fitted out by her father’s magic with a phono- 
graphic attachment, which excited the wonder 
of her less fortunate playfellow, who ex- 
claimed in amazement: 

“Why, your doll can talk!” : 

The equally astonished reply of the in- 
ventor’s child was: “Why, don’t all dolls talk?” 
—Clark’s Book Herald. 


Ir George Ade is Out of a Job during the 
next vear or so, he mav easily Acquire a Posi- 
tion in the “Cabinet” of Gov. .voodrow Wil- 
son, of New Jersey. Mr. Ade looks so much 
like Mr. Wilson that when holiday visitors, 
political dubs, and jobless constituents come 
around to Shake the Hand of the Governor, he 
could “Let George do it,” and no one would 
Know him from the Real Goods.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


An old darky wanted tc join a fashionable 
city church, and the minster, knowing it was 
hardly the thing to do and not wanting to 
hurt his feelings, told him to go home and 
pray over it. In a few days the darky came 
back. : 

“Well, what do you think of it by this 
time?” asked the preacher. 

“Well, sah,” replied the colored man, “Ah 
prayed an’ prayed, an’ de good Lawd He says 
to me, ‘Rastus, Ah wouldn’t bodder mah haid 
about dat no mo’. Ah’ve been trying to get 
into dat chu’ch mase’f fo’ de las’ twenty 
yeahs and Ah done had no luck.’ ”—National 
Monthly. 
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Our Vacation Number 


THE next issue of THE INDEPENDENT, 
dated June 1, 1911, will be the Eight- 
eenth Annual Vacation Number. Our 
old subscribers will remember our cus- 
tom of publishing once a year an issue 
containing vacation stories and photo- 
graphs submitted by our own readers. 
The photographs this year will be of the 
Philippines, Panama, Hawaii, Guam, 
Samoa, Porto Rico and Alaska. The 
vacation stories will contain the varied 
experiences of our own readers in differ- 
ent times and places. We must ask the 
patience of our readers in one respect. 
On account of the unusual size of the 
Vacation Number there is always a de- 
lay in the mailing, and this year Deco- 
ration Day will cause a further delay of 
twenty-four hours. We plan to mail the 
entire edition, which our readers may be 
interested to know will be Io per cent. 
larger than last year, by Saturday. If 
some readers do not receive THE INDE- 
PENDENT until the first of the following 
week, we ask their indulgence and hope 
they will understand the reason. 


The Standard Oil Decision 


CONDEMNATION of the Standard Oil 
Company by the Supreme Court was not 
unexpected. It will be observed that no 
Justice dissented. All voted to confirm 
the judgment of the lower court. In 
several other important cases under the 
Sherman act there has been almost an 
even division. This time all were in 
agreement as to the guilt of the defend- 
ant corporation. But the court’s opin- 
ion, a very long one, was sharply disap- 
proved by Justice Harlan, because it set 
forth a new interpretation of the statute. 
It is this new interpretation, and not the 
affirmation of the Circuit Court’s order 
to the Standard Oil Company, that has 
excited extraordinary interest in the de- 
cision. 

Many have thought that the prohibi- 
tions of the Sherman act were too broad 
because (as indicated by decisions and 
opinions in the past) they included mere- 
ly technical and harmless restraints of 
trade, and combinations which are not 
injurious to the public. Mr. Roosevelt 
said that “full enforcement” of the stat- 
ute “would destroy the business of the 
country,” and that the effect of it was 
“to make decent men violators of the law 
against their will.” In notable cases it 
was held that the prohibitions were “not 
limited to restraints unreasonable in 
their nature.” In the Trans-Missouri 
Freight Association case the prevailing 
opinion (by Justice Peckham) said: 

“When, therefore, the body of the act pro- 
nounces as illegal every contract or combina- 
tion in restraint of trade or commerce among 
the several States, etc., the plain and ordinary 
meaning of such language is not limited to 
that kind of control alone which is in un- 
reasonable restraint of trade, but all con- 
tracts are included in such language, and no 
exception or limitation can be added without 
placing in the act that which has been omitted 
by Congress.” 

More recently, the breadth and sever- 
ity of the law were indicated by Judge 
Lacombe, in the case against the To- 
bacco Company, when he said: 

“Size is not made a test. Two individuals 
who have been driving rival express wagons 
between villages in two contiguous States, 
who enter into a combination to joir. forces 


and operate a single line restrain an existing 
competition.” 
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This view of the law, however, was 
not held by all the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court. In the memorable North- 
ern Securities case, the late Justice 
Brewer, whose vote broke a tie, said: 


“Congress did not intend to reach and de- 
stroy those minor contracts-in partial restraint 
of trade which the long course of decisions 
at common law had affirmed were reasonable 
and ought to be upheld. The purpose rather 
was to place a statutory prohibition, with 
prescribed penalties and remedies, upon those 
contracts which were in direct restraint of 
trade, unreasonable, and against public policy.” 


This is substantially the interpretation 
which has now been approved by the en- 
tire court, Justice Harlan excepted. 

It was proposed a few years ago that 
the statute should be amended by insert- 
ing the word “unreasonable,” as quali- 
fying the prohibited restraint of trade. 
Upon a bill providing for such an 
amendment the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee submitted by unanimous vote an 
adverse report, saying : 


“It injects into the act the question wheth- 
er an agreement or combination is reasonable 
or unreasonable, would render the act indefi- 
nite and uncertain, and hence, to that extent, 
utterly nugatory and void, and would prac- 
tically amount to a repeal of that part of the 
act.’ 

The insertion of this qualifying word 
was considered and opposed by Presi- 
dent Taft in his message of January, 
1910, part of which was as follows: 


“The public, and especiaily the business 
public, ought to rid themselves of the idea 
that such a distinction [between ‘good’ Trusts 
and ‘bad’ Trusts] is practicable or can be in- 
troduced into the statute. Certainly under 
the present Anti-Trust law no such distinc- 
tion exists. It has been proposed, however, 
that the word ‘reasonable’ should be made 
a part of the statute, and then that it should 
be left to the court to say what is a reason- 
able restraint of trade, what is a reasonable 
suppression of competition, what is a rea- 
sonable monopoly. I venture to think that 
this is to put into the hands of the court a 
power impossible to exercise on any consis- 
tent principle which will insure the. uniform- 
ity of decision essential to just judgment. 
It is to thrust upon the courts a burden that 
they have no precedents to enable them to 
carry, and to give them a power approaching 
the arbitrary, the abuse of which might in- 
volve our whole judicial system in disaster.” 


But now the Supreme Court has vir- 
tually: provided for such a distinction in 
the administration of the law. Mr. 
Wickersham, President Taft’s Attorney- 
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General, asserts in the following words 
that this has been done in the Standard 
Oil case: 


“In the reasoning by which the Chief Jus- 
tice reaches the conclusion, in which the 
whole. court concurs, he expresses the view 
that only contracts, combinations, etc., which 
in any way unreasonably or unduly restrain 
interstate trade and commerce, or which are 
unreasonably restrictive of competitive con- 
ditions, are within the prohibition of the first 
section of the act.” 


And Justice Harlan, in his bitterly ex- 
prest dissenting opinion, remarks that 
the court “says this act of Congress 
means and embraces only unreasonable 
restraint of trade, in flat contradiction to 
whet the court said fifteen years ago. 
We have not found in the very long and 
not always lucid opinion of Chief Justice 
White a direct expression of the court's 
purpose to add the word “unreasonable,” 
but the reasoning warrants an inference 
to that effect. We quote the following 
passage : 


“In substance the propositions urged by the 
Government are reducible to this: That the 
language of the statute embraces every con- 
tract, combination, etc., in restraint of trade, 
and hence its test leaves no room for the 
exercise of judgment, but simply imposes the 
plain duty of applying its prohibitions to ev- 
ery case within its literal language. The 
error involved is in assuming the matter to 
be decided. This is true because—as the acts 
which may come under the classes stated in 
the first section, and the restraint of trade to 
which that section applies, are not specifically 
enumerated or defined—it is obvious that 
judgment must in every case be called into 
play in order to determine whether a particu- 
lar act is embraced within the statutory class- 
es, and whether if the act is within these 
classes its nature or effect causes it to be a 
restraint of trade within the intendment of 
the act. 

“To hold to the contrary would require the 
conclusion: either that every contract or com- 
bination of any kind or nature, whether it 
operated as a restraint of trade or not, was 
within the statute, and thus the statute would 
be destructive of all right to contract or agree 
or combine in any respect whatever as to 
subjects embraced in ‘interstate trade or com- 
merce; or if this conclusion were not reached, 
then the contention would require it to be held 
that as the statute did not define the things 
to which it related, and excluded resort to the 
only means by which the acts to which it re- 
lates could be ascertained—the light of reason 
—the enforcement of the statute was im- 
possible because of its uncertainty. 

“The merely generic enumeration which the 
statute makes of the acts to which it refers, 
and the absence of any definition of restraint 
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of trade used in the statute, leaves room 
for but one conclusion, which is that it was 
expressly -designed not to unduly limit the 
application of the act by precise definition, 
but, while clearly fixing a standard—that is, 
by defining the ulterior boundaries which 
could not be transgressed with impunity— 


‘to leave it to be determined by the light of 


reason, guided by the principles of law and 
the duty to apply and enforce the public pol- 
icy embodied in the statute in every given 
case, whether any particular act or contract 
was within the contemplation of the statute.” 

The Sherman act was aimed at com- 
binations built up by unjust methods 
and injurious to the people. We do not 
see that the law has been weakened by 
the interpretation of it, or the guiding 
principle of procedure under it, which 
all the Supreme Court Justices but one 
have approved. That interpretation 
makes it no longer a menace to legit- 
imate business, but it is still an instru- 
ment to be used against greedy combina- 
tions that wickedly oppress competitors 
and rob the public. It is not to be ex- 
pected that the Department of Justice 
will prosecute corporations that are 
beneficial or harmless. Still, if cases in- 
volving such corporations should come 
before the Supreme Court, this memo- 
rable opinion virtually gives notice that 
the defendants will not be regarded as 
guilty. The statute has not been 
changed, but the new interpretation 
makes it a more reasonable law and 
probably a more effective one. A few 
Senators and Representatives are asking 
Congress to nullify this interpretation by 
enacting amendments condemning even 
reasonable or harmless restraint of 
trade. “In the light of reason” their 


course is ill considered and unwise. We 


should not attempt to exterminate or 
crush great corporations, but they should 
be prevented from treating competitors 
and the public unjustly. There are 
legitimate economies and advantages 
that go with great aggregations of capi- 
tal engaged in production. Eventually 
the Government, by supervision and 
regulation, will compel the great com- 
panies to be satisfied with these. The 
problem presented by the growth of 
great incorporated combinations has not 
been solved by the enactment of the 
Sherman law and by prosecutions under 
that statute. Supervision and regulation 
by Federal authority are required. 


Troublers of Israel 


Tuz Presbyterian General Assembly 
is in annual session for a week at At- 
lantic City, a place where, as in Sara- 
toga, there are hotels in plenty just 
opening and not yet filled up. It is a 
thousand pities that what the public will 
be interested with in its doings is just 
those things that are no credit to any 
Church, but a discredit to it, namely, 
questions of exclusion, a sort of a doc- 
trine and practice of reprobation, a term 
familiar in the Calvinistic system; when 
the true business of such a meeting 
ought to be chiefly that of advancing the 
kingdom of God in the world. Thus 
evangelization, the chief duty of the 
Church, is put in the background, to the 
public view, and the unity of the Spirit, 
which is second to it, is blasphemed. 

We believe that the great majority of 
the members of the General Assembly 
greatly regret that a discussion of her- 
esy and heretics is thrust into the fore- 
ground, but they cannot well help it, for 
some few champions of endangered old 
orthodoxy will have it so, and under the 
unfortunate system of Church govern- 
ment which makes every presbytery, 
synod or general assembly ‘a court of 
Jesus Christ,” a series of courts of ap- 
peal from the lowest to the highest, they 
cannot well escape if one charge of her- 
esy is made and, as at present, an in- 
quiry is insisted upon in other cases. Of 
course, an overwhelming majority can 
squelch such an attempt by a few theo- 
logical disturbers, but in such cases as 
these, where the appeal is made to the 
old faith, it will be difficult to avoid a 
disedifying discussion, of interest to an 
unsympathetic public. 

There is one young graduate of 
Union ‘Seminary formally brought to 
trial for heresy, and two men against 
whom informal charges are made, and 
against whom formal or informal judg- 
ment is sought, men of the first distinc- 
tion in the Presbyterian Church, both of 
them teachers in Union Theological 
Seminary. One of them is its president, 
Dr. Francis Brown, and the other its 


‘Professor of Systematic Theology, 


William Adams Brown. The former is 
son of President Brown, of Hamilton 
College, and grandson of President 
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srown, of Dartmouth College, and the 
latter is son of John Crosby Brown, late 
president of Union Seminary’s board of 
trustees and grandson of Dr. William 
Adams, distinguished as a New York 
pastor and the first president of Union 
Seminary. They are not the men who 
would be suspected as being disloyal to 
the Christian faith. 

Sut it is not the Christian faith as to 
which they are charged with disloyalty. 
It is the Presbyterian Confession of 
Faith, that is, Calvinism, which is quite 
a different thing, and one on which it is 
easier to charge apparent disloyalty. In 
the view of these troublers of Israel the 
Presbyterian Church is not the Church 
of Christ, but the Church of Calvin. It 
has room not for Christians, but for 
Calvinists. It is a Calvinist club. To be 
sure, others than Calvinists might be 
admitted to its private membership, but 
only those who can accept the substance 
of the Calvinistic Confession of Faith 
can be allowed to be its officeholders; 
and this, too, altho it is a fact that a con- 
siderable liberty is allowed in the form 
of subscription. 

Yet we must admit that it is not hard 
to prove that both the Browns have giv- 
en some occasion to the stricter brethren 
to charge them with having given up 
their Calvinism. President Brown, in 
an address at the opening of the semi- 
nary last fall, discussed “The Church 
and Its Creeds.” The drift of the ad- 
dress was that the creed of-the Church 
is different from the creeds of the de- 
nominations. The creed of the Church 
began as a simple expression of personal 
experience, and it developed, thru an ex- 
cess of rationalizing processes, into the 
several creeds of modern times. The 
Church, he says, was organized to make 
men Christians, not to formulate and 
propagate a system of theology. Its 
business is “to gather those who belong 
to Jesus Christ, and to promote his busi- 
ness of making the world over.” He 
declares that a Church has no business 
to shut a man out from the ministry for 
his peculiar theology if “he really knows 
Jesus Christ, and gives promise of being 
able to pass that knowledge on.” 

Such teaching gives ground for more 
than suspicion that President Brown 
cares very little for the binding author- 
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ity of the Presbyterian Confession of 
Faith; perhaps even he does not believe 
some of its prominent doctrines. But 
this is made clearer in the case of Prof. 
Charles Adams Brown, as shown in his 
article in the Harvard Journal of The- 
ology, entitled “The Old Theology and 
the New.” By the old theology he 
means that found in the Presbyterian 
Confession of Faith, dogmatic, definite, 
final; while the new theology is a spirit, 
the product of modern knowledge, a 
development and not an antiquity come 
to us finished and complete from the 
past. In the old are such doctrines as 
the separation between nature and the 
supernatural, total depravity, original 
sin, verbal inspiration and magical re- 
generation. The new theology denies or 
refines these doctrines; the uniqueness 
of the Bible consists in its ideals and its 
inspiring power to bring us into fellow- 
ship with God. Sin is the inevitable sur- 
vival of the animal in man, not a sudden 
irruption; and “Jesus is not God, and 
man, but God in man, the first born 
among many brethren, the type to which 
all mankind is ultimately destined to 
conform.” 

This last utterance is that which is the 
climax of Professor Brown’s offense. 
He holds the new theology, and he pre- 
fers to look at Jesus as God im man 
rather than as God and man. We admit 
that he has got far away from the clear 
cut, hard and fast, dogmatic utterances 
of the Confession of Faith. He has 
himself said it. And yet we venture to 
say, What of it? He may be all wrong 
as to the nature of Jesus Christ, some- 
thing about which God knows and no 
living man knows, whatever he may be- 
lieve, and he may have an erroneous 
idea of what inherited sin is, whether 
inherited from Adam or from an ape, 
but the serious thing is that he teaches 
his pupils to hate sin, to love and obey 
God the Father, to see God in the world 
and in the human soul, God everywhere ; 
and to see in Jesus his Master, Teacher 
and, somehow, Savior. Can it be that 
one who by his philosophy, his theology 
and his exegesis makes thus Christianity 
supreme, is not fit to be a teacher in the 
Presbyterian Church? That is, Is the 
Presbyterian Church to be God’s Church, 
Christ’s Church, a Church for all the 
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disciples of our Lord, or is it simply 
Calvin’s Church and for the clique of 
men who hold one of the philosophies of 
religion? We hold that it ought to be 
the former. Yet others may hold an- 
other opinion, and it is legitimate for 
them to say that he is not of our club, 
our creed, and he must be excluded; 
and they may be greatly scandalized that 
he does not himself clear out. We differ 
from them. Let no man withdraw so 
long as he believes he holds the essen- 
tials of the Christian faith. He has the 
right to stay in as long as the brethren 
will allow him. He has the right to 
amend his denomination’s constitution if 
he can, the same right that the member 
of any other club has. Presbyterianism 
has been greatly modified since Albert 
Barnes’s day by men who stayed in till 
they were put out, and every generation 
will make its own changes. Not all the 
fragments of the fair body of dismem- 
bered Truth have yet been gathered, 
Lords and Commons of the Presbyterian 
Church, nor will be until our Lord’s sec- 
ond coming. Hinder not those who go 
about seeking to recover the shattered 
members of our martyred saint. 


st 
The New Arbitration Treaty 


Last week Wednesday Secretary Knox 
issued his first official statement regard- 
ing the new arbitration treaty, which we 
herewith publish in full: 


“The department has completed a draft of 
a general arbitration treaty which has been 
approved by the President and submitted to 
the French and British Ambassadors as a 
formula upon which this Government is now 
willing to enter into negotiations, using this 
tentative draft as a basis. 


“This draft is not the result of negotiations 
with any particular country, but represents 
what this Government believes to be a sound 
basis for negotiations for the extension of the 
scope of its arbitration treaties. 

“Tt has been sent to the French and British 
Ambassadors, because they had indicated the 
desire of their countries to discuss the sub- 
ject of a general treaty of arbitration which 
would include all differences that might arise 
with this country. 

“The general features of the draft are 
these: 

“It expands the scope of our existing gen- 
eral arbitration agreements bv eliminating the 
exceptions contained in existing ones of ques- 
tions of vital interest and national honor. 


“It is proposed that all differences that are 
internationally justiciable shall be submitted 
to The Hague Tribunal, unless by special 
agreement some other tribunal is created or 
selected. 


“Tt provides that differences that either 
country thinks are not internationally justi- 
ciable shall be referred to a commission of 
inquiry, with power to make recommendations 
for their settlement, this commission to be 
made up of nationals of the two Govern- 
ments, who are members of The Hague court 


“Should the commission decide that the dif 
ference should be arbitrated this decision is 
to be binding. 


“Arbitrations are to be conducted - under 
terms of submission subject to the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 


“Before arbitration is resorted to, even in 
cases where both countries agree that the dif- 
ference is one susceptible of arbitral decision, 
the commission of inquiry shall investigate 
the difference with a view of recommending 
a settlement that will preclude the necessity 
of arbitration. The action of this commission 
is not to have the effect of an arbitral award. 
The commission, at the request of either 
Government, shall delay its findings one year 
to give opportunity for diplomatic settlement. 

“The other features of the draft deal main- 
ly with the machinery of the commission and 
other essential details.” 

First of all, we cannot praise the Ad- 
ministration too highly for including 
France in the offer of this great peace 
pact. It was a most statesmanlike thing 
to do, not only because it brings the 
greatest republic of the Old World into 
this new area of eternal peace, but be- 
cause it will tend to weaken the Irish op- 
position against the treaty, which might 
have assumed serious proportions had it 
been only with Great Britain. It is not 
stated whether we shall negotiate separate 
treaties with France and England or all 
three nations sign the same document. 
We hope the latter. Still, it does 
not matter much, for France and 
England will surely make a treaty for 
themselves after we have negotiated 
treaties with each of them, and then Eng- 
land, France and the United States will 
have the honor of establishing the first 
real “League of Peace” in the world’s 
history. 

The second novel point in the proposed 
treaty is the provision for a Commission 
of Inquiry. Here at last we have the 
international analogue to the “jury of 
presentment,” or “grand jury” in private 
law. Ina very scholarly paper entitled 
“The Abolition of Trial by Battle,” read 
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before the Third National Peace Con- 
gress in Baltimore on the 4th inst., Prof. 
William I. Hull, of Swarthmore College, 
brought out the following point in his 
fifteen interesting parallels between pri- 
vate law and international law. Said he: 

“The reign of Henry II witnessed the rise 
of trial by jury, that unrivaled palladium of 
English liberty—unrivaled, for it is older than 
parliament itself and bears within it the prin- 
ciple of representative government as well as 
the bulwark of civil liberty. It began with 
the jury of inquest, which was designed 
merely to procure information; developed 
into the jury of accusation, or presentment. 
or grand jury as we call it, whose function it 
was to present criminals for trial... .Interna- 
tional commissions of inquiry may find their 
prototype in the jury of inquest. The inter- 
national jury of presentment has not yet been 
evolved.” 

Now, within two weeks after these 
words were uttered we have a proposal 
for the international jury of presentment. 
Emerson has said, “History is nothing but 
the record of the decline of war, tho the 
slow decline.” Were he alive today 
would he not say, “History is nothing 
but the record of the growth of law, but 
the rapid growth?” 

Tho the Commission of Inquiry has 
power to send any question to arbitra- 
tion, still if it should decide that a ques- 
tion is not “internationally justiciable” 
then it must “make recommendations” 
for its settlement. But the adoption of 
these recommendations is apparently not 
obligatory on the part of the nations. 
Thus President Taft’s original declara- 
tion in favor of unlimited arbitration fails 
to that extent. Still, as the Commission 
of Inquiry may delay its recommenda- 
tions a year on the request of either gov- 
ernment, the advantage of delay is as- 
sured, and the nation at fault would have 
time to mend its ways. 

It is at this critical point of the nego- 
tiations that Mr. Roosevelt has come 
forward with a most inopportune and 
unfortunate utterance. In last week’s 
Outlook he devotes an editorial to ‘“The 
Arbitration Treaty with Great Britain.” 
We pass by his statement that the effects 
of the Central American Peace Treaty of 
1907 are “nil” or worse, despite the fact 
that the Central American Court has 
settled one war, and his claim that this 
country would “fight at the drop of the 
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hat” if Great Britain should kill “peace- 
ful fishermen within the limits of New 
York Harbor,” tho the analogous Dogge~ 
Bank incident was calmly settled by a 
Commission of Inquiry. His main thesis, 
however, seems to be that questions of 
honor and vital interest cannot be arbi- 
trated, despite Mr. Taft and the existing 
treaties to that effect between the five 
Central American States, Chile and Ar- 
gentina, Norway and Sweden, Denmark 
and Holland, Denmark and Italy, and 
Denmark and Portugal. “It is not neces- 
sary to say,” says Mr. Roosevelt, “that a 
man reserves to himself the right to as- 
sault any one who in his presence slaps 
his wife’s face.” Without attempting to 
point out the obvious fallacies of this 
method of reasoning as applied to inter- 
national relations we would say only 
this: If Mr. Roosevelt feels called upon 
to avenge his honor by force every time 
any one commits the indiscretion of call- 
ing him a liar, it is quite fortunate for 
him (or shall we say for them?) that 
the various members of the Ananias 
Club all acted in accordance with a more 
enlightened system of ethics when elect- 
ed to that distinguished organization of 
gentlemen. 

Finally Secretary Knox’s statement is 
vague as to the part that the Senate will 
play in the arbitral procedure. If the 
advice and consent of the Senate is sim- 
ply to be sought in making the prelim- 
inary protoccls to get a dispute: before 
the Commission of Inquiry or finally be- 
fore the Hague Court all well and good, 
but if the Senate is to have the right to 
refuse its consent to such a protocol, 
then we shall be sadly disappointed in 
the treaty. An obligatory arbitration 
treaty which does not work automatical- 
ly and which can be evaded at the criti- 
ca] time is a paradox to say the very 
least. We must wait, however, for the 
final details before passing judgment in 
this most important matter. 

But a League of Peace composed of 
England. France and the United States 
seems now assured. Japan, we hope, will 
be the next to join. The movement can- 
not now be stopped until all the civilized 
nations join the concordant circle. Presi- 
dent Taft’s great and brave declaration 
to the nations is the beginning of the end 
of war. 
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Moving Toward Peace in Mexico 


WirtH Juarez in the hands of the revo- 
lutionists and a victorious army of 12,000 
men within 60 miles of the capital, where 
an uprising against him had _ been 
planned, President Diaz at last yielded 
in two weeks. He virtually surrendered 
to the revolutionist leader, for he under- 
took to give him at least half of the gov- 
erning power. With Madero’s friends and 
relatives holding half the Cabinet places, 
and Madero himself advising the Acting 
President as to the appointment of other 
Ministers, there would be but little left 
for the loyal supporters of Diaz. 

The proposed changes have not yet 
been made. There seems to be no rea- 
son to doubt the sincerity of Diaz and his 
Cabinet officers, or the patriotism and 
honesty of Madero, but there is an ambi- 
tious leader in the south whose army is 
much larger than any that Madero has 
commanded, and who longs to take pos- 
session of the capital. There are con- 
flicting reports about the attitude of this 
man Figueroa. Some say he recognizes 
Madero’s authority ; others assert that he 
does not. If it were not for his presence 
and his successes in the thickly settled 
parts of the republic, an enduring settle- 
ment of the controversy upon the basis 
accepted by Diaz and Madero might be 
expected with confidence. If he should 
attempt to supplant Madero as the hero 
and political beneficiary of the revolt, 
serious complications would ensue. On 
the other hand, if he is really loyal to 
Madero, the menace of his atmy will 
tend to prevent a failure, on the part of 
the Diaz Government, to observe faith- 
fully the terms of the peace agreement. 
Neither in the north nor in the south are 
the revolutionists required to lay down 
their arms. Friends of Mexico must 
hope that Figueroa will lay aside ambi- 
tion and consent to be guided by Madero. 

There is evidence in the utterances of 
Mexican editors that the unselfish and 
peaceful purposes of our Government are 
more clearly seen at the Mexican capital 
than they were a few weeks ago. Mexi- 
cans ought to know, what all Americans 
realize, not only that the purposes of our 
Government were in no sense unfriendly, 
but also that the course and utterances 
of substantially all who represent our 
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Government at Washington, in the exec- 
utive branch and especially in Congress, 
have been notably conservative and just. 
Almost the only exception has been fur- 
nished by Senator Stone. It is greatly 
to the credit of our country that this con- 
servatism and reticence have been exhib- 
ited, and that there has been no division 
on party lines with respect to this ques- 
tion. The Democratic party in Congress 
must have been tempted to choose a 
course that would annoy and harass the 
Republican President, but this temptation 
it has successfully resisted. By taking 
the Democratic leaders into his confi- 
dence and giving them a full explanation, 
the President gained their respect and 
loyalty. The country was fortunate in 


having a just President, richly endowed 


with common sense, 
& 


American Crime 


In the discussions of crime and crim- 
inals at the noteworthy conference held 
in this city a few days ago, no one ven- 
tured to question the seriousness of a 
problem now confronting: the American 
people. However the experts may differ 
about the causes of crime or the expe- 
dient methods of dealing with criminals, 
they agree that crime of the gravest de- 
scription is rampant in American com- 
munities and apparently is steadily in- 
creasing in ratio to population. The ac- 
tual amount and the actual ratio are un- 
known, because our criminal statistics 
are wholly inadequate and _ untrust- 
worthy. 

This last fact points unmistakably to 
one general cause of American criminal- 
ity. The American public regards crime 
lightly. It is, in fact, amazingly indiffer- 
ent to crime and its prevention. If it 
were greatly disturbed by the prevalence 
of crime, it would wish to know the facts 
and would provide for records and tabu- 
lations like those which civilized nations 
generally consider it worth while to 
have.. If American intelligence and 
character were to be estimated by our 
knowledge of our own moral state, we 
should necessarily be marked low in the 
scale. 

Possibly a beginning was made by this 
conference in what may become a sys- 
tematic effort to understand both causes 
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and preventive measures. Three condi- 
tions productive of criminality were de- 
scribed with much detail and discrimina- 
tion of emphasis. 

Mr. Heney, of San Francisco, who 
told the story of his career as a public 
prosecutor on the Pacific Coast, with a 
frankness and picturesqueness of narra- 
tion that left nothing to be desired, did 
not spare the classes that, in his opinion, 
are chiefly responsible for American 
criminality. He courageously placed the 
blame on those to whom much has been 
given and from whom, thus far, exceed- 
ingly little has been required, particu- 
larly in the matter of public service be- 
hind State’s prison bars. He made clear 
the absurdity of expecting to stamp out 
criminality among the ignorant, degrad- 
ed and poverty stricken, so long as crim- 
inality among the powerful and socially 
respectable goes unpunished. Nor did 
he hesitate to express his opinion that 
one reform in particular is necessary if 
criminality in politics and legislation is 
to be diminished. Speaking face to face 
with President Taft, who sat directly in 
front of him, and only a few feet away, 
he said explicitly that the task of the 
public prosecutor will be impossible in 
America so long as public utilities are 
privately owned. He held no brief for 
socialism, nor for any economic theory. 
He spoke only as a man concerned with 
the enforcement of the criminal law, and 
in that capacity he was prepared to dem- 
onstrate to any open mind that the foun- 
tain head of the grand criminality is the 
public service corporation, 

A second condition making for crimi- 
nality was set forth by Assistant District 
Attorney Nott, of New York, who quot- 
ed amazing instances of abuse by the 
courts of the “twice in jeopardy prin- 
ciple.” A thoughtful paper read by 
President Taft fearlessly contrasted the 
inefficiency and looseness of American 
judges with the English bench. Both 
Mr. Nott and Mr. Taft were unequiv- 
ocal in their showing that a percentage 
of American lawyers and of American 
judges, by no means negligible, are 
themselves so thoroly criminal in char- 
acter, if not technically at law, as to 
make our bench and bar largely and 
gravely responsible for the increase of 
crime. 
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A third and potent cause of criminal- 
ity, insisted upon by other speakers, 1s 
the practical immunity of the profes- 
sional criminal. Point is lent to this con- 
tention by the shocking murders com- 
mitted a few evenings aiter the conven- 
tion within a few blocks of the spot 
where the sessions were held by the 
negro Cain. This wretch had served 
part of a term in State’s prison for 
homicide, and had been iet out “for good 
behavior.” It is high time that the 
penologists who have been riding the 
indeterminate sentence hobby were con- 
fronted with a plain statement of the 
actual way in which their pet “reform” 
is working. If they will take the trouble 
to consult prison records, case by case, 
they will make the interesting discovery 
that it is the worst felons in the com- 
munity that get a maximum shortening 
of their terms for “good behavior.” 
These men are professional criminals. 
“Doing time” is a part of the job. In 
prison they are punctiliously obedient 
and docile. The trouble makers in pris- 
on are, on the whole, the least criminal 
men there, irascible characters who have 
offended under provocation or great 
temptation. 

It is not to be expected that any great 
or immediate impression can be made 
upon the American public by exposures 
and discussions of the actual extent of 
crime in this country, or of our indif- 
ferent, bungling methods of dealing 
with it. Nevertheless, an effort to reach 
the intelligence and the conscience of the 
people must be made, and these expo- 
sures and discussions, inadequate tho 
they be, may be welcomed as hopefully 
symptomatic. 

& 

The commissions ap- 
Crack Unio pointed by the Northern 

and the Southern Meth- 
odists and the Methodist Protestants to 
consider plans of union have made re- 
port of their efforts during three pro- 
longed sessions: one in Deeember, 1910; 
another of three days in January, 1911, 
and a third occupying the week of May 
7-12, 1911. Their report shows encour- 
agement and also difficulties. What they 
have been able to do, they report, “is not 
of the nature of a definite plan of union, 
but is cast in the form of a series of sug- 
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gestions to the General Conferences” of 
the three bodies. It appears that noth- 
ing more can be done until after the 
meeting of these three General Confer- 
ences, and they closed their meeting 
holding themselves “open to receive any 
more new light that may come to us in 
the future, and ready to convene again 
when it may be deemed expedient.” The 
commissions do not seem to offer any 
strong hope of success. The sectional 
differences between a Northern and a 
Southern Church, Methodist or Presby- 
terian, appear to be bridged with great 
difficulty, altho almost wholly  senti- 
mental, while the radical differences in 
Church government between the two 
Episcopal Churches and the Methodist 
Protestants, whose historic principle is a 
protest against episcopacy, seems to offer 
an obstacle to union hard to overcome. 
Possibly the Congregationalists, who 
were responsible for wrecking the hope- 
ful union with the Methodist Protestants 
and the United Brethren four years ago, 
may now regret their attitude then. 
s&s 

The movement to distrib- 
ute more generally the in- 
flux of immigrants, and 
place them where they are needed is call- 
ing attention to other evils almost as 
great as the congestion in New York’s 
crowded districts. Large colonies are 
reported as being pushed into some of 
the States, entirely regardless of the 
adaptation of these people to making 
homes out of the soil and climate that is 
offered to them. Townships planted in 
Florida Everglades are likely to end in 
populous graveyards rather than in cul- 
tivated acres. This matter needs careful 
supervision, to prevent speculators from 
wholesale robbery. “One thousand home 
seekers in a single day,” is the record at 
Jacksonville, Fla. This does not count 
tourists, those who are in the flux of 
sight-seeing, but it means those people 
who are really being colonized in that 
part of the country. It shows a drift to 
distribute our population southward as 
well as westward, and could be heartily 
enjoyed only that many of these colonists 
are being misled as to climate, soil, and 
conditions for health. The discouraged 
settlers are likely to breed a reaction 
from the present drift countryward. 


Protection of 
Immigrants 
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Back to the country is a movement that 
involves something more than enthusi- 
asm; it requires discretion and prepara- 
tion, and it needs supervision on the part 
of the State governments. Increase of 
population is not an object, but an inci- 
dent. What we want is a well-trained 
class of producers; people who already 
comprehend some of the more important 
problems of soil making and soil culture, 
and who will learn the rest. 


& 
The _ independence of 
farm life used to be a 
matter of boasting, and it 
was real, for every farmer grew almost 
the whole of his own food, meats and 
fruits and vegetables alike. What he 
could not grow he secured mainly by 
swapping with his neighbors. Then 
Virginia managed to exchange her to- 
bacco and molasses for Northern apples 
and garden products—done mostly by 
swapping again; only these exchanges 
were seriously hindered by Colonial tar- 
iffs— which the Constitution swept 


The Farmers’ 
Dietary 


‘away. Gradually the growth of factory- 


made products changed the order of 
farming, until now the land tiller buys 
two-thirds of all he eats and more than 
that of all he wears. The farmer, in 
fact, has become the most dependent of 
all classes. We are glad to see the 
movement growing in the way of farm 
independence. Intensive farming of a 
few acres makes it economically advis- 
able to enter less into traffic, and make 
the farm home distinctively self-sup- 
porting. The Northern farmer can now 
grow not only his grains and his corn 
and his orchard fruit, but can add the 
smaller fruits and a nut orchard if he 
likes. In the South he gardens it all 
winter, and can grow his own pecans. 
Prunes, apricots, raisins, oranges and 
sweet potatoes make a complete diet for 
the Southern home, while the Northern 
country home-maker can grow for him- 
self grapes, pears and vegetables for 
summer use, and enough over for can- 
ning. He can have his fresh vegetables 
and fruits the whole year. Honey can 
be produced anywhere and everywhere, 
if the land owner will study the habits 
of his little allies. Specialism is steadily 
going out on the farm and generalism 
is taking its place. As for health, it 
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seems to be pretty well agreed that the 
farmer of today can give you about as 
wholesome a menu as can be fairly 
called for; butter and milk and cream 
and eggs, with corn bread and cracked 
wheat, and orchard and garden fruits, 
cover all the demands of a sound body 
and a happy mind. Proteids, starches, 
mineral matter and fats are all supplied 
in this homely way. Nuts with beans 
and whole-wheat bread supply the larg- 
est amount of nutriment possible to be 
supplied with food. In addition, he is 
a poor farmer who cannot supply his 
table with either fowl or game or fish. 
Our innumerable ‘small lakes and 
streams are being rapidly restocked thru 
the efforts of the Government. Pro- 
fessor Massey reminds the farmers that 
they must not think of their luxuries, 
such as apples and pears and oranges, 
as mere additions to diet, but as positive 
foods. He tells us that our baked 
apples are just as nutritious as baked 
potatoes and that there is more work in 
them. At any rate, the movement is 


growing among our country people to’ 


make the farm home self-centered, inde- 
pendent, and capable of getting on with 
fewer middlemen. 
we 

It is the Bishop of Here- 
ford who has been re- 
buked as “an episcopal 
law-breaker” because he has given notice 
that on June 28 he will invite to a Coro- 
nation service of Holy Communion not 
only members of the Established Church 
but “also such of our Nonconformist 
neighbors and friends who may feel 
moved to join in our worship on this 
unique occasion.” So much do some of 
the high and dry churchmen feel ag- 
grieved by it that they have presented to 
Convocation what is called a gravamen 
ad reformandum. The complaint asserts 
that the persons so invited are “not in 
communion with the Church,” and that 
there is “no guarantee that they are either 
baptized or confirmed, and_ therefore 
capable of receiving Holy Communion” ; 
that the invitation “will cause grievous 
scandal and distress to large numbers of 
the faithful, and will give occasion to the 
enemies and depravers of the Church of 
England to blaspheme.” We should say, 
then, let them blaspheme; in the words 


“An Episcopal 
Law-breaker” 
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of John Milton to Salmasius, “Si non 
lubeat rumpatur.” The old story is of 
place told of Robert Hall, that one occa- 
sion he, being what is called a “General” 
Baptist, presented himself for communion 
at a “Particular” Baptist church. , An 
official politely indicated to him that he 
could not be admitted to the sacrament 
as not belonging to the denomination. “I 
thought this was the Lord’s supper,” he 
replied ; “if it is only your supper I have 
no wish to remain.” If the-rubric which 
indicates who are to be admitted to Com- 
munion is so strictly interpreted by some 
as to exclude good Christians, then others 
might find in the liberty given by our Su- 
preme Court in the interpretation of our 
Constitution a suggestion for preventing 
“unreasonable” limitations of its scope. 
There is plenty of precedent in the his- 
tory of the Anglican Church for compre- 
hension. When the revisers of the Eng- 
lish Bible had completed their work they 
celebrated Communion together in West- 
minster Abbey, a number of Noncon- 
formist scholars among them. We be- 
lieve that Queen Alexandra received 
Communion without confirmation, com- 
ing from the Danish Lutheran Church. 
We trust that a considerable riumber of 
Dissenters will accept the Bishop of 
Hereford’s invitation, altho we observe 
that some objection is made on the in- 
valid ground that it would seem to admit 
the primacy of the Established Church. 


& 

It must be about twelve 
Cosmopolitanism. years, possibly _ less, 

since a few students at 
Cornell, including notably several from 
Argentina, Brazil and elsewhere, organ- 
ized the Cosmopolitan Club. Its object was 
to bring together and enable to co-operate 
the nobler young men of different coun- 
tries and races. The other day this club, 
which has now repeated itself in a large 
number of our American colleges and 
universities, made collections for the re- 
lief of the sufferers by famine in China. 
The movement began with a Hindu stu- 
dent in the University of Washington. 
The students of the University of Wis- 
consin collected $500, and other liberal 
sums came in from all parts of the coun- 
try. We are glad to know that new Cos- 
mopolitan clubs are being organized all 
the time; one recently at Union College, 
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another at Clark, another at Dartmouth, 
and others in West Virginia and Minne- 
sota. The total membership at present 
is 2,500. This looks to us to be a move- 
ment directly in line with the spirit and 
thought of the age, as illustrated in the 
‘ Rhodes Scholarships and the exchange 
professorships. It is above patriotism, 
it stands with philanthropy. It recalls 
Washington’s proposition to create a Na- 
tional University at Washington, where 
the ablest of young men from all sections 
of the country could be educated together 
into a cosmopolitan sympathy. He ar- 
gued that nothing could do this but that 
sort of fellowship which comes from col- 
lege life. At any rate, internationalism 
is getting into a great grapple with our 
narrownesses. 

& 

A curious question as 
to the province of 
diplomacy will arise 
in the adoption of the new Constitution 
for Portugal, the general lines of which 
are already known. M. Braga, who is 
at the head of the provisional govern- 
ment, holds that Portugal has no par- 


Are Ambassadors 
Useless? 


ticular concern with international poli- 
tics, and can have no trouble with other 
nations except as to such financial matters 
as can be attended to by the courts and 


consuls. He therefore would have no 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Cabi- 
net and no diplomatic corps. In case of 
any particular question arising he would 
appoint certain plenipotentiaries. There 
is a certain idealism in this view, and in 
the era of peace and arbitration the 
other nations may come to it, so that the 
Department of State will cease to be the 
most important of all, and the more use- 
ful departments, which come nearest the 
people, such as Education, Postal Affairs 
and Commerce and Labor will have the 
highest honor and power. In another 
matter the Portuguese Constitution is 
likely to be an example to other nations, 
and particularly to France. The Admin- 
istration will be decentralized as far as 
possible, giving the utmost power to the 
towns, districts and provinces, after the 
rule in this country, where it wérks to 
the satisfaction of the people. Whatever 
good there mav be in the Portuguese 
revolutionary government, it is a great 
stretch of authority by which, before any 
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parliament has been called, there have 
been contracts let for a navy and for 
fortifications which will involve the ex- 
penditure of $150,000,000. That is pretty 
steep for a little nation which can exist 
only by the sufferance of other Powers, 
and in a time when navies will cease so 
soon to have any use, and when it pro- 
poses to have no Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 
& 


A canny scholar of the ways of 
finance was Dr. Hollander, who, accord- 
ing to testimony given to a House com- 
mittee, received $40,000 from our De- 
partment of State and $100,000 from 
Santo Domingo for his services in reor- 
ganizing the finances of that republic. 
To a lay observer it seems a big and 
double pay for a few months’ work, 
altho we presume that lawyers and 
financiers not on government service 
have made a similar charge for work 
involving millions. But that a scholar, 
a university professor, should claim such 
profit recalls the words attributed to a 
Jewish lawyer in this city when his dis- 
tinguished associate in the case charged 
and collected a fee several times larger 
than he would have dared to claim: “Al- 
most thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 
tian.” 

& 


We hope the people of North Dakota 
will resent the threat of Mr. Treadwell 
Twitchell, who farms 15,000 acres in 
that State. It seems that Prof. James C. 
Boyle, of the chair of political economy 
in the University of North Dakota, had 
appeared before the Senate committee in 
Washington and defended the bill for 
reciprocity with Canada; thereupon when 
Mr. Twitchell spoke against reciprocity 
he told the committee that Professor 
Boyle “will lose his job.” North Dakota 
cannot afford to take an example from 
Florida, which forced Professor Banks 
out of its university for saying something 


unpopular. 
s 


It was a shining mark that the aviation 
death demon sought last Sunday in Paris, 
killing M. Berteaux, Minister of War, 
and dangerously wounding Premier Mo- 
nis. It is very serious for France just 
now, when the relieving column of troops 
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is approaching Fez, and very delicate 
complications are imminent affecting re- 
lations with Germany. The deaths from 
such accidents, beginning September 17, 
1908, with that of Lieutenant Selfridge, 
now number fifty-two, if we add five in- 
jured on Sunday in Odessa, Russia, and 
not expected to recover, probably a num- 
ber not so excessive for a new art as to 
condemn it. The deaths of Sunday at 
Paris and Odessa were not those of avi- 
ators but of crowded sightseers on whom 
the machine fell; and so are to be cred- 
ited to aviation as a show and not as a 
business. 
M& 

Those who were startled when Sen- 
ator Root offered an amendment to the 
Canadian Reciprocity bill, and feared he 
was proving an enemy to the President’s 
policy, need not be concerned. The 
adoption of his amendment would not 
require the whole agreement to go back 
for fresh negotiation, because it is no 
part of the reciprocal, give-and-take 
agreement. It has to do only with our 
part in the matter. It provides that 
wood pulp materials shall not be entered 
free of duty until Canada has also done 
the same. The amendment may not be 
important, or it may even help the pas- 
sage of the measure, but-it is not obstruc- 
tive or destructive. . 


A Presbyterian journal which has 
taken the lead in attacking Union Semi- 
nary and its professors makes this covert 
threat : 

“It is by no means impossible that before 
the present difficulties are settled, the As- 
sembly may take steps to have the question 
of its right in Union Seminary legally settled.” 
Are we then liable to have a contest in 
the courts over the control of Union 
Seminary by the Assembly, like that 
which disturbs the Southern Methodist 
Church over its rights in Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity? The hasis of such right is not 
clear. Its very name indicates the pur- 
pose of its founders to serve more than 
one denomination. 


Mr. Lloyd-George reports that $350,- 
000 of the British national debt has been 
paid since the Liberals came into power, 
which is considerably better than this 
country has done. He expects to keep 
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up the decrease, while at the same time 
expending $1,250,000 to pay the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons $2,000 
apiece, which is itself nearly a revolu- 
tion, and $1,500,000 for coronation ex- 
penses; and he now proposes, following 
the pensions for the indigent, to allow © 
$7,500,000 to establish sanitariums, so as 
to stamp out consumption.. So rapidly 
in England is the public treasury assum- 
ing the expense of social needs. 


s&s 


At last the Veto bill has been adopted 
by the House of Commons, and by the 
large majority of 121. So the people's 
part is well done before the coronation, 
and it now is up to the House of Lords 
to accept it or reject it and take the 
consequences. We believe the Lords 
will yield, feeling that they cannot help 
themselves. They seem to have been 
pounded so much that they are callous, 
and do not feel the bitterness they did. 


J 


We would advise Senator Lorimer to 
resign his seat in the Senate. Now that 
the Illinois Senate has decided, after ex- 
amination of the evidence, that he would 
not have been elected but for bribery, he 
is sure to be subjected to another inves- 
tigation, in which in all probability it 
will be decided that he is not fit to be a 
member. He had better resign before 
he is expelled. 

& 


Elopements are contagious in Mayor 
Gaynor’s family. The elopement of a 
daughter last week makes the third of 
his children that has thus taken her own 
way to get married. The parents 
thought her too young to marry, only 
twenty-two. If one is not old enough 
at that age to marry she will never be— 
and parents should take warning. 


& 


The novels and dramatic works of 
D’Annunzio have received a fine adver- 
tisement, having all been put, the cable 
tells us, on the Index of prohibited 
books. Some of them, such as “Il 
Santo,” had previously been put on the 
Index; and the author wrote as a good 
Catholic, with the hope to help religion 
and his Church. 
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The Value of Estates 


THE only accurate method of deter- 
mining how much people save, is to con- 
sult the official records on the settlement 
of estates. An examination covering a 
period of three months made in the State 
of New York clearly shows that out 
of 10,000 persons Over twenty-five years 
of age only 3,351, or about one-third, 
left any estates whatever. Of those who 
were heads of families only one-half left 
any estate; the other half left nothing, 
not even a savings bank account. Of the 
3,351 who left estates only 884, or about 
one-third, left over $5,000. Probably 
many if not all of these unfortunates 
could have afforded life insurance in 
some form. They could not realize, how- 
ever, that they were in any danger and 
spent their money as fast ds it came. No 
doubt in many cases actual want and 
poverty for the survivors was the result. 
A small percentage taken from the year- 
ly income for life insurance would have 
provided against the possibility of want. 
The figures from the Surrogate’s Office 
show what the average man does. To do 
better than the average man, requires the 
use of a little forethought. While the 
matter is on your mind it would be the 
part of wisdom to talk the life insurance 
situation over a little further with the 
agent who called on you recently, and 
then take a few active steps. It is the in- 
surance policy of $2,000 you have paid 
a premium on instead of the $5,000 or 
$10,000 that you had intended to take 
out, that counts when you eventually die. 

& 

PRESIDENT GeEorGE E. Ipe, of the 
Home Life Insurance Company, made 
some valuable observations at a recent 
hearing at Albany in connection with the 
discussion of the law to compel insur- 
ance companies to dispose of their stock 
holdings by December 31, 1911. He 
called attention to the difficulty of sell- 
ing stocks when confronted with the 
knowledge that the company could never 
repurchase them. To have it known that 
certain stocks must be sold in a given 
time creates an artificially low market. 


Mr. Ide urged that insurance companies 
be allowed to hold the stocks they now 
own. He objected to the principle in- 
volved as unfair to the insurance com- 
panies, even if the limit were fifteen or 
twenty years. He believes the provision 
unsound economically and contrary to 
the basic principles of trade, and that the 
policvholders, whose money the com- 
panies hold in trust, should not be made 
to suffer from hasty legislation of this 
character, passed at a time when popu- 
lar clamor existed to an unusual degree. 


S 


Joun Perry, a banker, of Milford, 
Mass., who took out an ordinary life 
policy in the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York in 1858, when 
thirty-nine years of age, has just at- 
tained the age of ninety-six years. This 
is the limit of life assumed by the Amer- 
ican Experience Table of Mortality, and 
at the anniversary of his policy, on No- 
vember 25, the reserve will be equal to 
the amount of insurance in force. The 
policy was for $2,500, but it has been 
increased by dividend additions until it 
now amounts to $4,931, altho dividend 
additions were surrendered to the 
amount of $2,365. For some time the 
annual dividends have exceeded the an- 
nual premium. 

s 

Anout seventy-five policyholders of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany sustained a complete loss of their 
household furnishings in the recent con- 
flagration at Bangor, Me., in most in- 
stances without insurance to cover the 
loss. In order to relieve any suffering, 
the company sent $3,750 to Superin- 
tendent Rooney, to be distributed among 
the insured at his discretion. The com- 
pany’s office was totally destroyed, altho 
the most important books and records 
had been removed. 

& 


WirH the establishment of. the Ari- 
zona Life Insurance Company, of Phee- 
nix, with a capital of $100,000, the only 
State without a home life insurance 
company is Nevada. 
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Stocks and the Trust Case 


TRANSACTIONS On the New York 
Stock Exchafige in the week ending with 
Saturday, the 13th, amounted to only 
1,084,200 shares. For some timé the 
market had been extremely dull, awaiting 
the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Standard Oil and Tobacco Trust cases. 
On Monday, the 15th, only 147,000 
shares were sold. After the close of the 
Exchange on that day the Standard Oil 
decision was made known. On Tuesday 
morning, in London, the prices of Amer- 
ican shares at first were depressed, as 
the traders there did not understand how 
the decision had been received in this 
country. They reasoned that it would 
tend to depress securities because it was 
adverse to the great defendant corpora- 
tion. Orders from this country, how- 
ever, soon caused advances in London, 
and these advances were rapid here 
after the opening of the New York Ex- 
change. From only 147,000 shares on 


Monday, the transactions here rose to 


1,002,600 on Tuesday. The upward 
movement and the activity continued on 
Wednesday (932,400 shares) and Thurs- 
day (848,300), but there was-a slight re- 
action on Friday, when the total fell to 
517,000, There was a strong close at the 
end of the week. A little more than half 
of the shares sold were those of the 
Reading, Union Pacific and United 
States Steel companies. The notably ac- 
tive shares show the following gains for 
the week: 
Shares. 
839,000 
592.400 
409,100 
132,150 
I1II,200 
96,300 
92,100 
86,200 
§1,500 
74,100 
58.100 
54,700 
54,200 
52,300 
41,900 
27,900 
20,900 33 
Affirmation of the lower court’s deci- 
sion against the Standard Oil Company 
was not unexpected. If this affirmation 
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had not been accompanied by reasoning 
and &n opinion which virtually laid down 
the rule that the law is to be enforced 
only against contracts or combinations 
which unreasonably or- unduly restrict 
trade and competition, it may be that 
there would have been no increase in the 
market value of stocks. The advance 
was due mainly to the favorable impres- 
sion made by that reasoning and that 
opinion (supported by all the Justices 
but one) upon investors, speculators and 
a great many business men. It was due 
also, in part, to a forced change of posi- 
tion by speculators who had sold stocks 
for an expected decline. Their “cover- 
ing” purchases aided the upward move- 
ment. It would be well for traders in 
securities to bear in mind that there is 
nothing in this memorable decision to in- 
dicate that the Supreme Court will dis- 
courage or disapprove the prosecution of 
combinations whose operations are un- 
just and harmful to the general public. 


as 


.... President James G. Cannon, of the 
Fourth National Bank of this city, has 
just returned from a Western business 
trip in the course of which he traveled 
over 10,000 miles in eighteen States. He 
says that the crop outlook is promising. 
the banking situation excellent, real es- 
tate speculation is falling off and for the 
rest of the year bankers are all looking 
for better times. 


....The Mechanics’ Trust Company, 
of Bayonne, N. J., has published, as a 
souvenir of its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
a handsome book, containing a history of 
Bayonne and the neighboring district, 
with appropriate illustrations, portraits 
of the company’s presidents, and much 
information concerning the company’s 
departments. This is the only institu- 
tion of its kind in New Jersey that clears 
thru the New York Clearing House. 
While the population of Bayonne has 
been growing from 13,800 to 55,545, the 
company’s deposits have grown from 
$118,157 to $4,360,093. Its officers are: 
De Witt Van Buskirk, president; Chris- 
tian B. Zabriskie, vice-president ; William 
R. Wilde, treasurer, and Frederic C. 
Earl, secretary. 





